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PART I. 


— 


douuLus at the Head of a nu- 
Ge merous Colony from Alba, was the 
5 I; firſt Founder of the Roman State *. 

This Colony was in the original 
State of Nature free, and indepen- 
dent of any Dominion whatſoever, and only 
| Choſe Romulus for their Leader, ti ll th their new 
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City was built, and they were at Leiſure to 
conũder what Form of Government they ſhould 
reſolve upon. 

Monarchy was the antient Government of 
"Alba, and continu'd down for many Ages“ in 
a lineal Succeſſion of Princes, famous for their 
Juſtice and Moderation at home, and their 
Conqueſts abroad. The Love of their antient 
Conſtitution, (fo natural to Mankind) together 
with the Eaſe and Plenty they enjoy'd under 
former- Reigns, (which they imagin'd to be 
owing to the Civil Orders and Inſtitutions of 
the State, and not to the Vertue and Emula- 
tion of their particular Kings) were Conſidera- 


tions ſtrong enough to incline the People in 


Favour of Monarchy, which they made Choice 
of by univerſal Conſent, and elected Romulus F 
for their firſt King : who, immediately after his 
Advancement, eretted a Frame of Government, 
upon ſuch admirable Orders, both Civil, Mili- 
tary and Religious, that, if no Alteration had 
been made in the Fundamental Laws by him- 
ſelf, or his Succeflors, it would have been the 
moſt Noble, as well as moſt Laſting Conſtitu- 
tion of Limited Monarchy that ever was in 
the World. | 

His firſt Care was to poſſeſs the People with 
the Notion of his Divine Appointment over 
them: Before he attempted the Crown, the 
Gods were conſulted in the uſual Forms 93 


— —— 
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the Roman Government. 7 
and all the Tokens of Divine —_—— ap- 


pear d : which left no Room for Pretenders to 
diſpute his Title, nor to the People to repeal 
their Choice. This begat a Reverence and a 
Veneration for his Perſon, added Weight and 
Authority to his Laws, and Strength and Re- 
putation to his Government. 

The Belief of this Divine Deſignation once 
infuſed into the Minds of the People, he proceed- 
ed to lay the Foundation of his Government *, 
and began with ſecuring the Poſſeſſion of the 
Regal Power by a wiſe Inſtitution of an here- 
ditary Order of Nobility, compos'd out of the 
Richeſt and the Nobleſt of his new Colony. 
Out of this Order were choſen all the Coun- 
cils and Magiſtracies of the Commonwealth; 
all Officers, Civil and Military: and out of 
theſe he formed the great Council of State; 
called the Senate, Factio haud dubla Regis, 
cujus beneficio in Curiam venerant, ſays Livy 1: 
And indeed this Diſtipction of Honour and 
Power, theſe mighty Privileges and Immuni- 
ties, created a neceſſary Dependence of the No- 
bility upon the Crown, and engag'd them in- 
tirely in the Support of the Monarchy, under 
whoſe Protection they enjoy'd theſe Advantages, 
to the Excluſion of the reſt of the People. 
And in all Ages the Nobility has been the 
Guard of Sovereign Power in limited Monar- 
chies, and always oppos'd any Innovations in 
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Favour of popular Government; for Fear of 
introducing an Equality, inconſiſtent with their 
ire es.. 1&1 - 

But Romulus, wiſely coulidering that this 
Diviſion of che People into two Orders, would 
make diſſerent Parties and Factions in the State, 
which in Time would diſſolve the Government, 
unleſs they were united by ſome common In- 
tereſt, reſolved, ſince he could not make an 
Equality, at leaſt to create a Dependence of 
the Commons upon the Nobility, by introducing 
the Cuſtom of Patronage * 3 which was, allot- 
ting ſuch Patrons out of the Nobility to the 
Commons, who were oblig'd to defend them 
in the Poſſeſſion of their Rights and Properties; 
to adviſe them in all Matters of Weight, and 
to protect them againſt all Violence and Op- 
preffion : while the Client on his Part was 
oblig'd to pay all Deference and Eſteem to 
his Patron and to ſerve him with his Life and 
Fortune in any Extremity 9. This mutual In- 
tercourſe of good Offices, begat a Confidence 
and good Correſpondence between the Nobility 
and Commons, without thoſe Jealouſies and 
Animoſities which are the infallible Conſequen- 
ces of two Parties, between whom there is no 
common Bond of Union. 97 

Having provided for the Support of the 
Monarchy, his next Care was to ſecure his 
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own Perſon from the Dangers of any ſudden 

Tumult, or popular Inſurrettion, by eſtabliſhing 

a Guard, compos d of the braveſt Youths of the 

Nobility, who. conſtantly attended his Perfon, 

and were the Executioners of all his Orders 

| = 4 City, and fought by his Side in the 
ie 

To defray the neceſſary Expences of the 
Court, he reſerv'd to himſelf F a good Share our 
of the general Diviſion of the Land to the Peo- 
ple, which he r to the Maintenance 
of the Civil Liſt, and to ſupport a Splendor 
becoming his Dignity. For the ordinary Re- 
venue of the Kings of Rome lay in their Crown- 
Lands and the extraordinary Charges of War 
and other Contingencies, were ſupported by levy- 
ing Taxes upon the People. 

Tho' he ſhared the Legiſlative in common with 
the People and Senate 95, and had no Power 
to — any Law without Concurrence of both 
Orders, yet he had the ſole Right of propo- 
ſing to the People in their Aſſemblies, by Vertue 
of his Prerogative, which amounted to a full 
negative Voice in all their Determinations; 
neither the People nor Senate having the Liber- 
ty of propoſing, debating, or enacting Laws, 
till they were firſt moved from the Throne. 

Beſides this Advantage of having the Largeſt 
Share of the Legiſlatiyve Power of the Com- 
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monwealth, he had all the executive* Power of 
the State lodg'd in his Hands. He had the ſu- 
e Power of Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all 


Cauſes, Civil and Criminal, unleſs in thoſe of 


little Conſideration, which he referr'd to the 
Senate; but in all others he was Sovereign Judge 
in the laſt Reſort, without any further Ap 

to the People: And in Time of War he had 
the abſolute Command of all the Forces of the 
State f. 

Thus I have run briefly thro! the Civil Or- 
ders, upon which the great Law-giver founded 
his Dominion, v:z. the Opinion of a Divine 
Appointment z the Dependence of the Nobility 
upon his Intereſt, and the Dependence of their 
Clients upon them; his ſtanding Body of Guards; 
his great Revenue in Lands; the ſole Power of 
the Executive, and Part of the Legiſlative z 
and laſt of all, the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
and the Command of the Armies, which were 
the great Branches of the Royal Prerogative. 

The next Thing I ſhall proceed on, is the 
Religious Inſtitution of Rome; which, whether 
we conſider the Simplicity of its Precepts, and 
their mighty Influence upon the Morals of the 
People, or their admirable Application to all 


the Ends of Civil Society, 2nd particularly to 


the Support of the Monarchy, will appear to 
be the wiſeſt and the moſt politick Shftem of 
Religion, that ever any Lawgiver founded. 


— — 
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on the Credulity of a barbarous People, by 
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' »:Romulus drew only the rough Draught of 
Religion, which was finiſh'd and brought to 
perfection by the great Genius of Numa & 
who from a private Man, and a Foreigner, was 
courted to accept of the Crown, purely u 

the Renown of his Piety and Juſtice f. The 
Principles from which he derived Authority 
and Belief to his Religion, were firſt the Re- 
putation of Sincerity, which is the Univerſal 
Ground of Perſuaſion 5 his innocent Practice up- 


— to a ſupernatural Revelation of his 
ws ; and laſtly, the Operation of Miracles g. 
This has been the current Practice of all 
the great Legiſlators of ** Antiquity, who 
thought the Opinion of a Divine Miſſion and 
Authority, abſolutely neceſſary to procure be- 
lief to all their Doftrines, and a blind and 
| abandon'd Submiſſion to all their Laws tt. 
Upon this Bottom Numa erected the Scheme 
bf his Religion; in which he avoided all the 
Follies and Abſurdities of other Legiſlators $$. 
He did not enjoin the Belief of Contradicti- 
ons and Impoſſibilities, which take off from the 
—_— of the Law-giver, and diſcredit his 
Religion &: nor did he introduce any Opini- 
ons unworthy of the Gods, and inconſiſtent 
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with the Divine Nature: nor did he require 
the Belief of many Articles of Faith, which 
create Schiſms and Hereſies in the Church, and 
end in the Ruin of Religion. For if Schiſms 
and Hereſies were tracd up to their original 
Cauſes, it would be found that they all ſprung 
chiefly from the multiplying Articles of Faith, 
and narrowing the Bottom of Religion, by 
clogging it with Creeds and Catechiſms, and 
endleſs Niceties about the Eſſence, Properties, 
and Attributes of God. The common Prin- 
ciples of Religion all Mankind agree in; and 
the Belief of theſe Doctrines a Law-giver may 
venture to enjoin; but he muſt go no fur- 
ther, if he means to preſerve an Uniformity 
in Religion. For the Injunction of poſitive 
Laws, how much ſoever they contradict the 
Inclinations of Mankind, rarely produce any 
Schiſms: ſo much eaſier it is for Men to 
practiſe againſt their Paſſions, than to believe 
againſt their Underſtandings. But Numa, by 
a wiſe Conduct, prevented all Factions and Di- 
viſions in the Church, by the Inſtitution of 
only two Articles of Faith * : 

Firſt, That the Gods were the Authors of 
all Good to Mankind f. 

Secondly, That to obtain this Good, the Gods 
were to be worſhipp'd z in which Worſhip, the 
Chief of all was to be Innocent, Good and Juſt.” 


*Cic, de Leg. I. 2. c. 1, + Dionyſ, p. 94. 65. 435, 
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Theſe were the two fundamental Articles of 
the Roman Religion, which Zaleucus ſeems to 


have copy d in the Inſtitution of his Common- 


wealth g. | 

As for the firſt, tho' in Compliance to th 

popular Opinion, and in a vulgar Way, the 

reat Men of Antiquity ſpoke of the Godhead 
n the plural Number; yet upon all ſolemn 
Occaſions, when they mentioned the Godhead 
with any Gravity and Emphaſis, it was by the 
Name of 73 Aziuiriey 5 Ges; or Deus Optimus 
Maximus. Tho the Unity of the Godhead be 
as demonſtrable as its Exiſtence, and tho' this 
Principle was embrac'd not only by many pri- 
vate Men and Sects of Philoſophers, but by 
whole Nations of Antiquity z yet Flattery to the 
Memories of their Benefactors, the Intereſt of 
Prieſts, the Ignorance of Mankind, and many 
other Cauſes had introduced Polytheiſm into the 
National Religion of the greateſt Part of the 
World. 

Whatever Sentiments Numa had of the God- 
head, 'tis plain he comply'd with the current 
Divinity of the Times, and eſtabliſh'd a Plura- 
lity of Gods in his Syſtem 3 perhaps from this 
Conſideration, that the abſolute and perfect 
Unity of the Godhead, was a Notion too re- 
fin'd to gain Reception in an Age univerſally 
over-run with Polytheiſm z, when even Moſes 
himſelf, with all his divine Inſpiration, and the 
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irreſiſtible Force of his Miracles, found much 
Difficulty to maſter the popular Prejudice againſt 
it. But tho? this perfect Unity of the God- 
bead was a Doctrine leſs known to the World, 
yet the Exiſtence of a God, and the Providence 
of ſome ſuperior Powers, are acknowledg d by 
all civilizd Nations &. Wee? | 

The fecond Article is but a natural Confe- 
quence of the firſt : and thus we ſee Numa's 
Syſtem of Religion took in all the common 
Opinions of Mankind. As for the particular 
Forms of Divine. Worſhip, he inſtituted a Ri- 
tual, which directed the Prieſts in the folemn 
Ceremonies and Services of Religion, without 
denying a Toleration of other Forms; of which 


more hereafter. - | | 


The Doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul, tho it was no Part of the Religion of 
the Romans, but ſeems left rather as a Pro- 
blem of Philoſophy ** than an Article of Di- 


by the Commonwealth, as an Opinion of great 
Ufe and Service to the State. Had it been an 
eltabliſh's Doctrine, Veturia would not have 
talk d fo doubtfully of it in her Speech to 
Coriolanus ; nor Cefar have openly derided 
it in the Face of the whole Stnate . I am 
mclin'd to believe, it was firſt tranſplanted from 
Greece to Raly by Pytbageras, and from thence 
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vinity, yet was always cherith'd and encourag'd 
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7 deriv'd to the Romans: However it might firſt 
have been introduc'd, we find it was receiv'd as 


a Thing plauſible z tho in the ſame Rank and 
upon the ſame Level with thoſe Fables and other 
religious Hiſtories and Traditions which the 


Poets ſang, And Polybius f blames ſome who 


made it their Buſineſs to diſpoſſeſs the Vulgar 
of that Opinion. Numa likewiſe interwove his 
moral Precepts with his religious Doctrine ; 
for the great Principle of his Morality, J US- 
TICE *, which in a Manner comprehends all 
other moral Virtues, was grounded upon this 
Perſuaſion, © That the Gods were the moſt ex- 
& cellent Nature, and the great Examples of 
cc higheſt Virtues that they adminiſter'd every 
«thing juſtly, and had a due Care and Provi- 
& dence over the whole; and that they never 
& beſtow'd their Favours upon unjuſt Men.“ 
From this Root ſprung that noble Branch of 
their Morals, the Love of their Country; which 
afterwards grew to be the fundamental Article 
of their Ethicks, and the Standard of all Virtue 
and Vice. This Principle was paſſionately pur- 
ſy'd by all the great Romans at this, the in- 
exorable Coriolanus relented; for this, the Decii 
and Curtii devoted themſelves; to this Princi- 
ple Brutus ſacriſic d his Son: This was improv'd 
and cultivated by the Force of Education, and 
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confirm d by more generous Examples than any 
Age or Nation can boaſt of. | 1 

Nor did he ſour his Religion with needleſss 
Severities and affected Auſterities, by impoſing 
Doctrines of Penance, Abſtinence and Morti- 
fication, which ſerve only to crofs the innocent 
Appetites of Mankind, without making them 
better or wiſer. mics 120 

Beſides the Influence of his Religion upon 
the Duties of private Life, he likewiſe made 
jt a Part of the Roman Policy, and ſubſervient 
to all the great Ends of Government and So- 
cjety *. All the Elections of their. Magiſtrates, 
and all their public Reſolutions, were ratify'd- 
by the ſolemn Approbation of their Gods, con- 
ſulted by their College of D:viners; than which 
nothing could be a greater Reach of Policy, to 
teach the People Obedience to their Magiſtrates, 
and Subjection to their Laws. This was like 
wife a mighty incentive to Valour and Reſolu- 
tion to their Armies upon any deſperate Service, 
and won them many Victories; for Prophecies, 


by the Aſſurance they give of Succeſs, are often- 
— the Cauſes of the Events that they 


. Numa, by the wide Bottom of his Religion, 
prevented all Hereſies in Fundamentals; and in 
the particular Forms of divine Worſhip he 
allow d a general Liberty of Conſcience f. 


N * ' 3 9 = A 
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This generous Principle of tolerating all Re- 
ligions in the Common-wealth, was that above 
all others which fitted his Syſtem to the chief 
Defign of the Government; for the Riſe and 
Progreſs of the Roman Greatneſs were wholly 
owing to the mighty Confluence of People from 
all Parts of the World, (with Cuſtoms and 
Ceremonies very different from the Romans) 
who won'd never have ſettled there, without 
an Allowance of the free Exerciſe of their 


particular Religions. Tis true, the Romans 


were very cautious of introducing any new 
Rites into their National Religion *; and there 
are frequent Inſtances in their Hiſtories of their 
forbidding the Magiſtrates to make any Innova- 
tions in the publick Worſhip f. But this Order 
8 to regulate the Opinions or 

ons of private Men, as appears by the 
Decree of the Senate, enacted upon the Sup- 
preſſion of the Bacchanalia : That any one who 


asked Leave of the Senate might celebrate the 


Myſteries in private, tho they diffolv'd the 
publick Aſſemblies of the Bacchanalia, as a 
Seminary of all Debauchery, and dangerous to 
the State | 

This wiſe Inſtitution of an univerſal Liberty 
in Religion, ſeems to be owing to this ſingle 
Cauſe, viz ||. © That the Government of the 
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« National Religion was lodge d in the Senate 
cc and People. Tis true, under the Govern- 
ment of the Kings, the Pontifices had a very 
large Juriſdiftion, being the publick Directors 
of all the divine Rights, with an unlimited 
Power of judging and determining all religious 
Diſputes whatſoever, without being accountable 
to any ſuperior Authority: but their mighty 
Power declin'd after the Subverſion of the Mo- 
narchy ; and after that, the ſole Power of 
Religion deyoly'd upon the civil Magiſtrate, as 
may be eaſily made appear by the Roman Hiſ- 
torians. Firſt, | 
All Negleqs of the National a.” and 
the Introduction of foreign Rites an 
nies, were puniſh'd and prohibited by the Se- 
nate, the Prieſts never interpoſing their Au- 
thority* : But the Execution of all the Religi- 
ous Orders of the Senate were committed to 
the Ædiles and Pretors |, who were civil Ma- 
giſtrates; and all Toleration of Myſteries and 
Ceremonies, | contrary to the Eſtabliſh'd Re- 
ligion, were granted by the Senat. 
All Innovations in the National Worſhip, 
ſuch as Adoption of new Gods, and the Inſti- 
tutions of new Forms and Ceremonies in Re- 
ligion, were appointed by the Authority of the 
Senate 9. F 3654-3 E-83 
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* Liv. I. 39. c. 18. I. 25. c. 1. I. 4. c. 1. , 
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Nor had the Prieſts any Right to conſult the 
great Oracles of their Divine Worſhip, the 
Sybilline Verſes, in which they plac'd the In- 
fallibility of their Religion, unleſs by the ex- 
preſs Command of the Senate. 

Nor did the Senate make any Scruple of 
acting againſt the Authority of the Pontifex 
Maximus t, who was the ſupreme Governour 
of the Hierarchy, 

It is evident likewiſe that the whole Order $ 
of the High · Prieſt were ſubject to the Juriſ- 
diction of the Tribunes of the People, for Ci- 
cero tells Claudius the Tribune, Collegium Pon- 
tificum Tribunus Plebis poteras cogere, that by 
the Vertue of his Tribuneſpip he could compel 
them to obey his Orders. | 

Cicero likewiſe declares the ſupreme Power 
of Religion to be lodg'd in the People ||; for 
when Claudius had conſecrated his Houſe and 
one of the High-Prieſts aſſiſted at the Solem- 


: nity, the People in their Aſſembly pronounc'd 
the Conſecration void. Populus ſays Tully, cujus 
eſt ſumma poteſtas omnium rerum. And when 


the further Conſideration of that Affair was re- 
ferr d to the College of the High Prieſts by the 


! Orders of the Senate, (non quod dubia res eſſet, 


not that the Thing admitted of any Doubt after 


| the Determination of the People) their Sentence 
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was not valid till it was reported to the Senate, 
and ratify'd by their Authority. - | 
By what Paces and Methods the Civil Power 
wreſted the Government of Religion out of the 
Hands of the Prieſts, is difficult to determine, 
in the Silence of all the antient-Writers.. But 
probably the uſurping the Right of electing 
the Pontifex Maximus, after the Expulſion of 
the Kings, was the leading Step to the Invaſion 
of all their other Privileges. 2 | 
The Government of Religion being in the 
Hands of the State, was a neceſſary Cauſe of 
Liberty of Conſcience z for there is ſcarce any 
Inſtance in Story of a Perſecution rais'd by a 
Free Government. Perſecutions are generally 
made to gratify the Pride, the Ambition, or 
the Intereſts of the Clergy z which a State, that 
hath the Command of the National Conſcience, 
will never indulge at the Expence of the Pub- 
lick Good. 
A free Government is deſign'd for the Liber- 
ty of the whole Society, which Perſecution is 
inconſiſtent with; and tis againſt all the Rules 
of Policy to perſecute Opinions not deſtructive 
to Humane Society : for a neceflary Conſequence 
of ſuch a Practice, is the narrowing the Bottom 
of the Community, by weakening the Strength 
and Force of the Commonwealth, which con- 
fiſts in the Number of the People, who in all 
Appearance will, when thus diſturb'd, retire to 
an eaſier Government; nor can this fail to break 
the firm Unity of the Nation, which theſe ſe- 
vere Arts of Government are inconſiſtent w _ 
cy? N t 
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But Perſecutions are generally encourag'd only 
by Tyrants and Prieſts. By Tyrants, either 
from a falſe Bigotry, or a miſguided Zeal for 
Religion; or from a boundleſs Vanity and Pride 


of forcing all their Subjects to comply with 


their Opinions as well as Commands; or from 
a barbarous Policy of thinning the People, that 
they may with the greater Eaſe oppreſs the reſt ʒ 
or from an Apprehenſion that Revolutions in 
Religion may be attended with Revolutions in 
State ; or from the Hopes of gaining a farther 
Support to their Tyranny by engaging the Cler- 
, Whoſe Intereſt it will eternally be, to make 
ar upon all contrary Religions. This laſt 
Conſideration hath produc'd moſt of the modern 
Perſecutions : Priefts and Tyrants having join'd 
their intereſt to enſlave the World, and ſhare 
the Booty between them. Rh 

Perſecutions are made by Prieſts from a Dread 
that Changes in National Religion may end in 
the Ruin of all their Privileges, and Revenues 5 


which being originally beſtow'd upon them 
from an Opinion of their divine Miſſion, and 
the Reverence to the Religion committed to 
their Charge, whenever the Religion is aboliſh'd, 
muſt of Courſe return to the State, or be trans · 
ſerr'd to the Heads of the prevailing Sect $. 
This was the Fate of the Revenues of the 


Heathen Prieſthood, (which were all ſeiz d 


— 
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upon by Tbeodoſiu the Great *, in the final 
Diſſolution of their Religion) and the ſame 
alſo was the Fate of the Romiſh Clergy at the 
Time of the Reformatio o. 
As the Religion of the Romans was a Part 
of their Policy, ſo their Clergy: likewiſe 'was 
a Part of their Laity, and interwoven into the 
general Intereſt of the State; not a ſeparate 
independent Body from the reſt of the Com- 
munity, nor any conſiderable Ballance of the 
Civil Goyernment z- but ſettled upon ſuch an 
Inſtitution, as they could have neither Intereſt 
nor Power to act againſt the Publick Good. 
A Conſtitution which the modern Policy hath 
overlook d ont of: Ignorance, or neglected out 
of Deſign 3 as appears from the unlimited Power 
of the modern Prieſthood, who have. uſurp'd a 
Supremacy, or at leaſt an Independency on the 
Civil Power over half of Europe, and (where 
their Juriſdiction is more reſtrain'd) by Vertue 
of their great Poſſeſſions and . Endowments, 
look the Civil Government in the Face, and 
have rais'd ſuch Convulſions in the later Ages, 
as were unknown to the antient World. 
But the Roman Prieſts had no Intereſt to 
ſet up any particular By-Ends in Oppoſition to 
the nationat Good; for their Stake in the Civil 
Government was infinitely greater than their 
Dependance upon the Chureh. They were by 
their original Conſtitution all choſen out of 
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the Nobility, and afterwards out of the richeſt 


And greateſt Men of the Common-wealth * ; and 
conſequently had ſuch an Intereſt in the civil 
State, as they: would not facrifice'to their par- 
ticular Order. They were — —ͤ—e 
ouſly admitted to all the great Offices and 
Dignities of the Commonwealth, which they 
ſet a much higher Value upon, than any of 
their Eccleſiaſtical Charges; as appears from 
the Reſentment the Nobility ſhew'd upon the 
Admiſſion of the Commons to the great Ma- 
giſtracies of the Republick : Saliz, Flamineſq 3 
nuſquam, alis quam ad 23 pro populo, 

relinguantur . That 
was the Senſe of the Nobility upon the paſſing 
of that Law. And there are Inſtances in the 
Roman Story, of Men who have been compelled 


aͤgainſt their Inclinations to accept the Prieſt- 
bood 56; ſo far were the Dignities of the 


Church from being equal to thoſe of the State. 


Theſe Conſiderations muſt neceffarily make the 
| Clergy true to the Intereſts of the whole Com- 
; munity, becauſe their own Advantages were 


involy'd in the National Good. Thus the Ro- 
rented the two only fatal Ef. 
Religious Orders of the State 


fects which 


can have upon the Civil Government. The 
| firſt is, from the Nature and Inſtitution of the 


4 
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Religion it ſelf, which from the Multitude of 
Doctrines and Articles of Faith, may divide 
the People into Schiſms and Hereſies in the 


Church, which generally end in Parties and 


Factions in the State, and they always in the 
Diſſolution of the Government. The other is, 
making the Clergy a ſeperate independent Body 
from the Laity, with Ends and Deſigns inter- 
fering with the publick Intereſts of the Civil 
Society; which is erecting Imperium in Imperia, 
and directly oppoſite to all the Maxims of an- 
tient Policy. pre + 4 

Nor had the Roman Prieſthood Power to ſet 
yp for themſelves, or to give Laws to the Civil 
Magiſtrate, or to uſurp any extraordinary Juriſ- 
dition, or to make any confiderable Figure in 
the Ballance of the Civil Government. 

Power is of two Kinds, Imaginary or Real, 
Imaginary Power is Authority founded upon 
Opinion : -Real Power is Authority founded 
upon Dominion and Property. But the Ro- 
man Clergy had little of the firſt, and none of 
the laſt, till the Ruin of the Common-wealth. 

Authority built upon Opinion is uſually de- 
riv'd to the Clergy, from a Perſuaſion in the 
People of their Divine Miſſion and Deſignati- 
on ; or from a Reverence to their myſtick Ce- 
remonies and Inſtitutions ; or for their pre- 
— Empire over the Conſciences of Man- 

As for the firſt, they had no more Title to 
claim ſuch a ſupernatural Warrant to their 
Authority, than all the Civil Officers of the 


State, 
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State, whoſe Elections as well as theirs were 
+ all confirm d by Divine Approbation. They 
were likewiſe choſen in the Aſſemblies of the 
People, and were frequently degraded upon 
very ſlight Occaſions, and oftentimes by the 
Authority of the Civil Power $: which is 4 
Proof that they had no extraordinary Virtue, 
or Privilege inherent to their Character: The 
Prieſts of the firſt Order (all but the Augurs) 
not being exempt from the Penalty of De- 
priration. Their Empire over the Conſciences 
of Mankind, is exercis'd either by the Inflicti- 
on of ſpiritual Cenſures, which they pretend to 
be ſeconded by the Divine Diſpleaſure, or by 
the Abſolution of Crimes, by Vertue of certain 
Luſtrations and expiatory Sacrifices F: And all 
the Precedents that I can meet with of the 
3 firſt Kind amount to no more than (an Odi 
Profanum Yulgus et arceo) to an Excluſion of 
} impious and irreligious Perſons from the ſo- 
lemn Sacrifices; a Sentence which had little 
Authority with Men of their Character. Their 
it Power of Abſolution extended no farther than 
e- do pardon Crimes of Inadvertency or ſome 
e Neglects in the out ward Form of Religious Wor- 
j- ſhip *: But great Offences and notorious Im- 
e- moralities could be aton'd by no Expiation what- 
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ſoever. Omiſſions of external Ceremonies, ſays 
Tully, Aſperſione aquæ aut dierum numero tollun- 
tur; Animi labes nec diuturnitate ner manibus 
allis elui poteſt & And whenever the Prieſts pre- 
tended to a Power of expiating Immoralities, 
the Romans were too wiſe and too virtuous to 
admit of ſuch an infamous Refuge. Witneſs 
the famous Inſtance of Regulus, who having 
taken a ſolemn Oath to return to Carthage, in 
caſe the Romans refus d the Conditions offer'd 
by the Cart haginiaus, when the High-Prieſt by 
ertue of their Authority offer'd to abſolve him 
from the Guilt of Perjury,he rejected the No- 
tion with Indignation; which he never would 
have done, had he imagin'd that any Power 
upon Earth could diſſolve ſo Sacred an 
Obligation, or any Expiation attone for ſuch 
a Crime 9. 4 . WH 
The myſtick Ceremonies and Inſtitutions of 


the Grecians, which procur d ſuch a Veneration 


and Reverence to the Grecian Clergy, were 
grounded upon a ſuperſtitious Apprehenſion a- 
mongſt the weaker Sort of People, That 
« many Advantages in Life, and certain Be. 
<& nefits in a State hereafter, depended on 
& their Admiſſion to participate in thoſe my- 
cc ſterious Rites and Inſtitutions F Which 
Trade, however advantageous it may ſeem 


— 
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to have been to the Prieſthood of that Time, 

s not however of that Profit and Honour, 
x raiſe them to any Conſideration or Note 
Above other Profeſſions, ſo as to be an Order 
of Men making any Figure, or bearing any 
Sway in the States or Common-wealth we read 


of f. | 
fee Myſteries had no Part in the Religious 
Inſtitutions of the Romans, for Dionyſius ex- 
preſsly ſays they had no renal anopprlaer!, no 
occult Myſteries, in the very Corruption of the 
Common-wealth g. "oF 4 
From hence it is evident that the Roman 
hurch wanted theſe natural Sources by 
yhich Authority is derivd to the Characters 
nd Perſons of the Clergy and by which Arts, 
others have fo ſucceſsfully maſter'd the Opini- 
ns and Conſciences of Mankind, and conſe- 
gencly influenc'd their Actions, and command- 
ed their Fortunes. 1 

Authority founded on Dominion, reſults to 
the Clergy, either from a Right of Supremacy 
over the Church, or from a Legal Juriſdiction 
and coercive Power over the Actions, the Lives, 
and the Conduct of the Laity. But I have 
already prov'd, that the Pontifex Maximus was 
ſo far from having the Government of the 
Church, that his Authority under the Popular 


— 
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State amounted to little more than a Power of 
Repreſentation, or Advice to the Senate in all 
Religious Controverſies that lay before the 
Conſideration of the Senate 9. Beſides the Argu- 
ments already urg d, the Dependance of the Ro- 
man Church upon the Civil Power, appears 
from the Appeals made by the Clergy to the 
People, upon Diſputes ariſing between the Prieſts 
of different Orders. Their Subjection to the 
Tribunes *, appears from their being compell'd 
by their Authority to pay their Share to the 
general Taxes, in ſpite of their pretended Im- 
muniries z and their Exemption from all Wars, 
which they enjoy'd by the Donation of Romu-; 4, 
Tas F, was repeal'd by a Civil Law. Appius 
the Cenſor likewiſe transferr'd the Prieſthood. 
of Hercules $$, entail'd upon the Potitian Fami- 
ly by Hercules himſelf, to the Publick Servants 
of the State. Thus the People by their Au. 
thority oblig'd the Pontifex Maximus ff, in 
=_ of all his Proteſtations againſt it, to con- 

crate the Temple of Concord. Domitius the 
Tribune ¶ tranſlated the Right of electing the 
Pontifices to the People, altho' by the Conſti- 
tution of Numa ||, that Power was veſted in 
the College of the High-Prieſts themſelves. . * 


. 
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As for the coercive Power of the Church; 
Dionyſius fays that the High-Prieſts had Power 
to fine ſuch of the Clergy and Laity as difobey'd 
heir Orders. But this Privilege of the Clergy, 
originally inſtituted by Numa, was aboliſh'd 
äimmediatley after the Expulſion of the Kings, 
bby the * Yalerian Law, which gave Liberty to 
any Citizen that was fin'd or condemn'd by the 
Sentence of any Magiſtrate, to _ to the 
Judgment of the People : and there are In- 
ſtances in the Roman Story of the People's re- 
verſing Fines impos'd by the High-Prieſts Ff. 

From theſe numerous Inſtances it is plain 


* hat the Roman Church was ſubjet to the 


vil Power; and that the State had Power 
Fo make what Alterations they pleas d in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution. I have inſiſted larger 
upon this Subject, becauſe Dionyſius $ ſeems to 


give the College of the High-Prieſts ſuch an 


unlimited Juriſdiction; but tis evident that 
hat Paſſage muſt be underſtood of their Autho- 
Tity during the Monarchy only. 

The Conſideration-I ſhall next enter upon, is 


| [ he Authority of the Prieſts founded on Pro- 


and Poſſeſſions, which is the only ſtand- 


ling Foundation of Dominion z3 for Power 


grounded 1 Opinion is ſeldom long/liv'd, 
unleſs back d by temporal Greatneſs and ſolid 
Force. 8 | 


* Dionyſ. p. 216. + Liv. I. 40. c. 42. 
tt Cic. Philip. 11. c. 8 8 Dionyſ. p. 99. 
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The ordinary Revenues of the Prieſthood in 
all Ages, have conſiſted either in the voluntary 
Oblations of the People, or in Endowments of 
Lands, and Poſſeſſions, or in certain Shares of 
the Gains and Labqur of the People. 0 

That the Profits of the Roman Prieſts were 
very inconſiderable, is evident from the Opinion 
the Nobility had of Eccleſiaſtical Dignities, 
which they always held inferior to the Poſts 
of the Civil Government; and inſtead of pur- 


ſuing and canvaſſing were often compell'd to 


accept them &: which is a Proof they could 
get little Benefit or Advantage by them; and 
there can be no Reaſons aſſignd why the Im- 
ployments of the Church ſhould have any ex- 


traordinary Maintenance, when all the Civil 
Magiſtrates had none. Their Clergy were all 


Men of Quality and Riches, and were content 
with the bare Honour of their Dignities, and 
had a temporal Fortune to ſupport their Ex- 
pences: And the Reaſon why their Prieſts were 
originally compos'd of the Nobility, was, leſt 


the Sacred Authority of their Religion, by the 


Poverty of its Profeſſors, ſhould be proſtituted 
to mercenary, ungenerous Ends. This is plain 


from Tully, who ſays there was an antient Law, 
that ſuch a Number of the young Noblemen 
ſhould be inſtructed in the Tuſcan Arts of Divi- 


nation; Ne ars tanta propter tenuitatem bomi- 


num 4 Religionis Authoritate ad mercedem et 
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| 
a * gueſtum abduceretur G. And Dionyſas f ſeems 
y E =_ the Salaries of the Augurs, after the 
f Ruin of the Common-wealth, among the Cor - 
f | ruptions of their Religion. But the Divi» 
ners ** had the greateſt Power and Authority, 
'e of all the Religious Orders; and if they had 
n no Revenues, tis improbable the reſt had any: 
Sz and Augnſtis 66 after the Subverſion of the 
ts Common- wealth, and Tiberius were forc'd to 
r- ſettle large A upon the Clergy, ut 
to Dignatio Sacerdotibus acciderat, to give Autho- 
Id — and Reputation to the Order. The Veſ- 
1d | za 
n- 

** 

il 

all 

nt 

nd 


tal ft Virgins, tis true by their original Con- 
ſtitution, had publick Allowance ſettPd on 
them by the State. But I cannot collect from 
any of the antient Writers, that any conſide- 
derable Revenue, Salary, or Perquiſites belong d 
to any of the other Orders, till the Time of 


Au,. 
| 25 They were not ſupported by the vo- 
luntary Oblations of the People ff. The No- 
mans Hos in their Religious Inſtitutions took 
| 1 Care that Religion ſhould not be a 

ent · Charge on the People ©: From that 
Principle aroſe the Frugality of their Sacrifi- 
ces, and the Mearineſs of their Offerings, and 
7 Preſents to the Gods *. This Order likewiſe 
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extended to regulate the Bounties and Chari- 


ties of private Mcn to the Clergy, for feat 
the Superſtition of the Common People ſhould 
ruin their Families. Cicero * in the Model of 
his Common-wealth (which he owns to have 
tranſcrib'd out of -the antient Laws and Con- 


ſtitution of Rome) forbids all theſe Kinds of 


voluntary Offerings, unleſs to the Prieſts of 
Cybele, ne Domos exhauriant **, And there are 


frequent Inſtances in Zivy of forhidding, under 
ſevere Penalties, all thoſe, quibus queſinus ex * 
alieno errore facilis, quibus gqueſtus ſunt capti 
ſuperſtitione animi ; who under different Pre- 


tences rais d Contributions upon the People, 


by working on their Superſtition ff ; and ſuch - 


as exercis d this unlawful Gain, were call'd by 


the opprobrious Name of ruſcatores $6. *Tis 
m were ſome mendicant Orders, who 

had a Privilege of driving this Trade, as the 
Prieſts of Cybele $$ and {fs 3 but theſe were 
of a Foreign Growth, and not of a Roman & 
Inſtitution, and were had in Contempt by the 
wiſeſt and the beſt of the Romans, as no Ro- 
man was ever a Prieſt of that Order“. We 
likewiſe often read of voluntary Oblations of 
the People ff; but thoſe were apply'd (not 


true, t 
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to the Maintenance of their Prieſts, but) to 
the Celebration of their Religious Games, or 
the ſolemn Feaſts and Entertainment of their 
general we find that all thoſe 
Kinds of Offerings were diſcourag'd by the State: 
Non agnoſco eos (ſays Cicero *) qui queſtus _ 
auriolentur. Nor was the As Sacrum 7, or the 
Sacramentum, appropriated to the Revenues of 
the Prieſts 6, but enter'd into the Treaſury, 


and iflu'd out in order to be apply'd to the 


Adornment and Decoration of their Temples, or 
ces of their ſolemn Plays and 


and Forfeitures in Caſes Criminal and Civil. 
The ſecond Branch of the uſual Revenues of 
the Church conſiſts in Donations of Lands and 
Poſſeſſions. Romulus in the firſt Diviſion of the 
Lands of Rome ©, reſery'd a conſiderable Share 
to be apply'd to the Expences of the Sacrifices 
and other — Duties, (but theſe Lands 
were afterwards divided in common to the 
Peogil by Tullus Hoſtilins ft, upon his Acceſſion 
to the Throne; and the Charges of the Publick 


1 Sacrifices defray'd out of his paternal Eſtate) 


but it does not appear that theſe Lands which 
were excepted out of the general Dividend by 
Romulus, were ever appropriated to the private 


Revenues of the Clergy, but to the building 
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of Temples, and the Solemn Services and Sa- 
erifices of their Religion 6. There is frequent 
Mention made in the Roman Story of Lands 
and Territories conſecrated to particular Gods. 


But 'tis manifeſt from the Authority of the 


beſt Writers, that thoſe Lands could be apply'd 
to no human Uſe whatſoever.z much leſs com- 
verted to the Gains and Profits of any particular 
Body of Men Ft : they lay fallow and uncuk 
kivated, and *twas eſteem'd the higheſt Irreli- 
gion and Sacrilege to turn them to the com- 
mon Uſe of other Lands. Thus the Roman, 
when Tarquin had plow'd up the Field of 
Mars, which had been antiently dedicated to 
that God; the? they divided all the reſt of 
Targuin's Goods, yet threw the Corn of that 
Field into the River.z not daring, from a re- 
lgious Apprehenſion, to make Uſe of the Pro- 
duds of a conſecrated Soil r. 

My next Conſideration is the Revenues of 


the Prieſts, which ariſe from the Payment of 


certain Portions out of the Gains and Labour 


of the People, which are commonly made to 


conſiſt of the Tenths of their Incomes. 
I ſhall firſt examine whether there lay any 
Obligation upon the Romans from their Reli- 


gion, or the Laws of the Land, of paying ſuch | 
a Proportion out of their Fortunes and In- 
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Tomes. Secondly, I ſhall examine the Reaſons 
upon which this Obligation was founded. And 
laſtly, to what Uſes it was apply'd. 

Had there been any Obligations upon the 
Romans to pay their Tenths, it muſt have ex- 
tended indifferently to all, which it plainly 
did not; for why ſhould the Decimations made 
by Syla, Craſſus, and Lucullus &, be reckon'd 
ſo extraordinary, if the reſt of the People had 
made the ſame Offering ? Why ſhould ſo many 
Authors barely affirm that there were frequent 


Conſecrations of the Tenths 6? Why ſhould not 


one of any Authority make 
ing Law, which enforc'd the Payment of Tithes 


ention of a ſtand» 


to the whole Community ? Nothing is more 
_ mention'd than the Payment of 
Tithes by the“ antient Writers; yet not one 
mentions it as a Cuſtom of univerſal Obligation, 
but only practis'd upon ſome extraordinary Oc; 
caſions: Nor would ſo ſuperſtitious a Peopie 
as the Romans have baniſh'd Camillus ||, for 
yowing the Tenths of the Spoil of Yeii to Apollo, 


if the Payment of Tithes had been an Article 
of their Religion fr, or an Inſtitution of their 
State. For tho' there were other Cauſes that 
concurr'd to his Baniſhment, yet this above all 


other inflam'd the Animoſity of the People a= 


* 
1 
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* Plut, in Sylla, p. 866. + Diod. Sic. p. 228. 
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2 Plut. in Quæſt. Rom. p. 277. Plaut. in Sti. 7 
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gainſt him, 57} Suualtet 72 vd , for im- 
poſing Tithes upon the Citizens &; ſo averſe 
were the People to all theſe Kind of Offerings. 
And Camillus probably forc'd the People 
to contribute the Tenths of all the Spoils 
to Apollo, for the ſame politick Conſideration 
that Cyrus did upon the like Occaſion, for Fear 
the People ſhould grow rich and ungovernable F. 
*Tis true, Aurelius Victor (a modern Author of 
little Authority) ſays, that originally Tithes 
were paid to Kings, but by Inſtitution of Her- 
cules were afterwards paid to the Gods g. And 
even this Paſſage concludes ſtrongly againſt 
thoſe who aſſert the Divine Right of Tithes 
from the Antiquity and Univerſality of their 
Application to Divine Uſes, ſince they were an- 
tiently offer d up to Kings by the Confeſſion 
of Victor. © 

As for the Conſecration of Tithes to the 
Gods by Hercules, if we ſhow'd allow the Au- 
thority of Victor, it only extended to Evander 
and his Succeflors, and never was a Law in 
Force among the Romans ; for all the conquer'd 
Provinces paid the Tenths of the annual Pro- 
ducts of their Harveſts to the State, and not 
to the Gods; and the Tenths of the Spoils of 
War were ſometimes beſtow'd on a fingle Per- 
ſon; 'who had particularly diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
in the Action ||. 
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The uſual Reaſon for making theſe Oblati- 
ons to the Gods, and more particularly to 
Hercules, was ſometimes from an Opinion that 
a Conſecration of ſuch a Portion of their Goods, 
would make their Lives eaſy and happy : 
Sometimes from politick Conſiderations of the 
Envy and Jealouſy 6 which great Riches is 
always attended with, and which they wiſely a- 
voided by ſuch a Decimation of their Fortunes. 
But I never met with any Hiſtorian, who aſ- 
ſigns the Maintenance of the Clergy to be the 
Reaſon of theſe Oblations. 

All the antient Writers unanimouſly agree in 
the Application of theſe Offerings to the Pub- 
lick Feaſts and Entertainments of the People“: 
Oreſti prandia in ſemitis decuma nomine data 
bonori fuerunt, ſays Cicero l. Thus Sy/la made 
a mighty Entertainment to the People, from 
the Oblation of his Tithes to Hercules *; as 
likewiſe Zxculus. And Varro in Macrobins, 
ſays that the old Romans every Tenth Day feaſt- 
ed the People from the Expences of theſe Of- 
ferings ff. And they were ſo far from being 
penn to the Prieſts of Hercules, that of 
two Families, who had the Prieſthood by Dee 
ſcent, the one was excluded from thoſe Solemn 


1 Banquets; the other, by the Perſuaſion of 4p- 


2 
— 
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' + Diod. Sic. p. 228. 8 Plut. in Quæ. Rom. p. 477. 
* Diod, p. 228. Macro, I. 3, c. 12. ogy 
| Cic. de Offic, 1. 2. * Plur, in Sy1la, p. 866. 
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pins, transfer d their hereditary ff Honour to 
the Care of Publick Servants *: which they 
never would have ſo tamely ſubmitted to, had 
they enjoy'd ſuch a mighty Income, as the Ob- 
lation of the Tenths to Hercules. 

lt may ſeem ſtrange to our Age, where the 
Appearance of Godlineſs is ſuch a great Gain, 
that the Roman Clergy ſhould ſerve their Gods 
for nought * ; but there will be no Reaſon to 
wonder, if they conſider that none of their 
Civil Officers had any Penſions, and that even 
their private Soldiers fought the Battles of the 
State without Pay, for ſome hundreds of Years 
after the Foundation of the City. The Ro- 
mans took particular Care never to truſt the 
State in mercenary Hands, and ſeldom liſted 
any of the poorer. Ranks of Citizens in their Ar- 
mies, but upon great Extremities f. And the 
Commons, as Djonyſius expreſſy ſays , were ex- 
cluded from the Prieſthood in Regard of their 
Poverty; which would have been no Reaſon, 
had there been any, Profits or Revenues belong- 
ing to their Order. Wes . 
After the Subverſion of the Common - wealth, 
the Emperors (for Prieſteraft and Tyranny go 
Hand in Hand) ſettled large Stipends, Salaries 
and Endowments upon the Clergy || ; and eſta- 


— 


. ++ Macro. I. 3. c. 6. ** Liv. I. I. Dionyſ. p. 26. 
Liv. I. 9. c. 29. Val. Max. I. I. c. 17. | 
, Dionyſ. p. Liu. I. 4. c. 59. 

1 Oroſ. I. 4. c. I. Val, Max. I. 2. c. 91. Liv. I. 1. c. 43. 

Dionyſ. p. 63. I Suet. in Aug. c. 31. 
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bliſh'd Lands for the Maintenance of the 7eſta! 
Virgins 5. And indeed in all Ages it hath been 

a current Maxim of arbitrary Princes, to engage 
the Authority of the Church to- ſupport their 
Tyranny: Witneſs the mighty Power and Ju- 
riſdiction of. the Clergy, under the Eaſtern Iy- 
rannies, and their Subjection to all Popular 

: Governments, both antient and modern, that 
ever were founded in the World“. ha 
My next Conſideration ſhall be to examine 
how Numa apply d the Authority of the Church 

do defend the Grandeur of the Monarchy. The 
; 2} People, by their original Conſtitution, had 2 
negative Vote in the Choice of their Magiſtrates, 
in the paſſing of all Laws; and in the Reſolution 
of Peace and War *. The Elections of the Ma- 
giſtrates before the Inſtitution of the Comitia 
1 Centuriata, by Servixs |, lay almoſt wholly in 
the Power of the People, who out-yoted the 

! Nobility by their Numbers. But Numa, by an 
artful Policy, curb'd this mighty Privilege of 
the Commons 96 for he inſtituted a College of 
Augurs, or Diviners, who were to conſult the 
| Gods upon the Creation of their Officers ; 
and without the Concurrence and Authority of 
this College, all the Publick Reſolutions of the 
People were void: So that the Aagurs were 2 
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kind of fourth State f; and being choſen out 
of the Nobility, were the Creatures and De- 
pendants of the Kings, and interpos'd their Au- 
thority to vacate the Election of any Magiſ⸗- 
trates diſlik d by the King, without throwing 
the Odium upon the Regal Power. 
The Supreme Power of the Reſult, in the 
enacting all Laws, was likewiſe veſted in the 
Commons *; which Numa deſtroy'd by the ſame 
Policy, 'Tis true, by: the antient Conſtitution 
of Rome, the Kings had the ſole Right of pro- 
poſing Laws to the People, and conſequently 
ad no Need of the Augurs to put a Negative 
upon any Law. But Numa was too wiſe to 
hazard the Affection of the People, by refuſin 
to propoſe any popular Laws, and rather choſe 
to make Uſe of the Authority of the Augurs 
upon a dead- lift, than expoſe his Prerogative 
to the Hatred of the People. Tho it appears 
from Pliny t, that Numa had parted with that 
Branch of the Regal Power, the ſole Right of 
Propoſing to the People; for he makes Mention 
of a Lex Poſthamia, (and all Laws were deno- 


minated from their Propoſers) enacted in the 


Time of Numa; a Conceſſion which Numa very 
dextrouſly deſtroy'd by the Authority of his 
College of Diuin erm. 

By the ſame Artifice he invaded the third 
Branch of the People's Power s the Right of 
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determining of Peace and War. But in his 
Nature being averſe to War, and turning the 


Streams of his Counſels to the peaceful Arts of 


2 Government, he took particular Care to ſecure 
the Poſſeſſion of his Right to the Crown“; in 
order to which Deſign, he added to the unlimit- 
ed juriſdiction of the Augurs an Inſtitution of a 
College of Heralds at Arms 9, compos d of the 
Nobility, whoſe Province was to judge and de- 
termine of the Rights of War and Peace, and 
were, in other Words, the Publick Caſuiſts of 
the State; with ſuch an unbounded Authority, 
that tho' the three States and the f Augurs had 
concurr'd upon declaring a War, yet the He- 


ralds, by Vertue of their Office, had Power to 


revyerſe their Reſolutions, unleſs the Cauſes of the 


War appear d to them to be juſt and honourable. 


This Order was founded upon the ſame Princi- 
ple with the former. That if the People had re- 
3 ſolv'd upon War, againſt his Inclination, he 
2 might ſtill have a Reſerve to apply to in order to 


prevent it. 
That theſe were the Conſiderations upon which 


Numa founded the Inſtitution of the Augurs, is 


apparent from the Authority of Cicero“; who 
ſays exprelly, retinentur Auſpicia ad opinionem 


1 Pulgi, & ad magnas Reipublice ntilitates it: And 
| in another Place, ut multos inutiles comitiatus 


— 


* 


* Serv. ad Æneid. p. 1469. $ Dionyſ. p. 97. 
＋ Ib. p. 98. ye ” 
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probabiles moræ impedirent. Beſides the Power 
of diſſolying the Aſſemblies of the People, and 
annulling their Votes and Decrees, the Monar- 
chy deriv d other Advantages from the Creation 


of theſe two Orders: For by making the Conſent 
and Approbation of the Gods (conſulted by their, 


Diviners) neceſſary to the Succeſs of all their 
publick Counſels and Undertakings; and the 
Nobility claiming this Right of inquiring into 
the Will of Heaven, by Vertue of a pretended; 
Sanctity inherent to their Characters; the Com- 
mons were excluded the great Magiſtrecies of the 


State, under a Pretence that they had not the; 
Auſpicia; that is, that they had not fuch an 
imaginary Holineſs as was neceſſary to engage. 


the Gods to give manifeſt Tokens of their Appro- 
bation or Diſlike upon their Election, or upon 


any Expedition to be undertaken by a Plebeian 


Magiltrate *, _ 
This politick Device of the Nobility laſted for 


fome Ages after the Expulſion of the Kings, till. 


the Commons grew wiſer, and diſcover'd the 
Juggle. But of the Declenſion of theſe two Or- 
ders I ſhall treat hereafter, when I come to exa- 
mine the Cauſes of the Diſſolution of the Ariſto- 
cracy of Rome. 


Theſe politick Orders were the great Springs 
and Wheels upon which this mighty Fabrick 


turn'd ; But as all natural Bodies are born with 
Seeds of Diſſolution in their own Frame, ſo theſe 
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great artificial Bodies, Common-wealths, are 
founded with aden oVueſor, ſuch * original 
Flaws in their firſt Conſtitution, as, in ſome Pe- 
riods of Time, corrupt and diflolve them. 
Ihe Guard of the Roman Monarchy was the 
> Clergy and the Nobility, whoſe Intereſts were 
cloſely interwoven with thoſe of the Royalty; 
which is the only Ballance in Nature, that a li- 
2 mited Conſtitution of Monarchy can be founded 
on. This was wiſely thought on by Romulus; 
but he took ſome falſe Meaſures, which were the 
leading Steps to change the Form of Goyern- 
ment from Monarchick to Popular; the moſt 
conſiderable of which were, the making the Mo- 
narchy elective; allowing ſuch a Share of Pro- 
perty to the Commons; increaſing the Number 
of People by naturalizing all Foreigners, and 
3 truſting Arms in their Hands. | 
2 The firſt Defect in the Conſtitution of the Mo- 
r narchy was the making it Elective. Tis true, 
ll. 7 eleive Monarchies are for the Intereſt and Ad- 
vantage of the People, but are not calculated ta 
2 ſupport the Authority and Grandeur of the 
Crown. The People by the Favour of eleftive 
Empires, avoid all the weak Reigns of Minors 
and Women, Succeſſions of diſſolute and degene - 
rate Princes, and Conteſts about difputed Titles 
and Pretenſions, which make ſuch Convulſions 
in Hereditary Governments ; And the Crown 
being conferr'd upon Virtue and Merit, not on 
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the raſh Reſult of Fortune and Deſcent, muſt 
produce a more illuſtrious Succeſſion of Princes. 
Witneſs the mild and happy Reigns of the Kings 
of Rome *, who came to the Crown by the free 
Choice and Conſent of the People, all renown'd 
for Juſtice, Virtue, and the honeſt Arts of Go- 
vernment: Whilſt of all the Roma Emperors 
that inherited the Monarchy by Succeſſion and 


Deſcent, two only had the Reputation of virtu- 


ons and moderate Princes. 


For a Proof of this Aſſertion, that eleQtive 


Monarchy is lefs dangerous to the Liberties 
of the People, I need only obſerve, there is not 
one Inftance in antient or modern Story of 
an abſolute elective Monarchy, except that of 
Rome under the Emperors, and that of «Aigype 


under the Mamalucłs, which were both military | 
Governments, and the Popedom which is an Ec- 


cleſiaſtical one: And *tis generally obſerv'd, that 
elective Empires end in Common-wealths, and 


Hereditary ones in Tyrannies and arbitrary (50- 


vernments. Theſe are the happy Effects of elec- _ 


tive Monarchies, with Regard to the Liberties 


of the Subjects: But they want Force and Vi- 


gour from their inward Conſtitution, to preſerye 
the Authority of the Regal Rights, much more 
to encreaſe and enlarge the Prerogative of the 


Crown. 38. 
Men advanc'd from a private Fortune to this 


great Station, retain their firſt Impreſſions of 
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Freedom, which the Condition of a private Life 
> taught them under the Dominion of their Prede- 
2 ceflors ; which incline them to protect thoſe 


Rights and Privileges as Sovereigns, which they 


? contended for as Subjects. And a wiſe People 
= ſeldom make Choice of a Man to command them, 
* the Experience of whoſe private Life has not 
' warranted the Moderation of his Reign; and 
none are ſo likely to make good Governours, as 


they who in their private Capacities have obſery'd 


the different Tempers and Inclinations of the 


People, upon the different Condutt and Genius 


2 of Princes: The true Vein and Current of a Na- 
tion being generally conceal'd from Kings by 
: Crouds of deſigning Miniſters, and Adulation 
of ſervile Flatterers. Theſe Conſiderations may 
probably ſway with ſome Princes, not to invade 
the Liberties and Laws of the Nation: But moſt 
elective Kings are deterr d from ſuch an Attempt, 
by the Difficulty of the Undertaking: They 


rarely have Strength to put in Force ſuch Reſo- 


lutions. 


Hereditary Princes, whoſe Authority has been 


eſtabliſh'd by a long Succeſſion of their Anceſtors, 
ſtrengthen'd with Leagues and Alliances abroad, 


ſupported by mighty Dependances at Home, of 


thoſe who ſhare with them in the Government, 
or puſh on their Fortunes at the Expence of the 
Publick, cultivated by the ſame Courſe of Mea- 


ſures and Counſels, and made Sacred by the 
Force of Cuſtom and the Habit of obeying, may 


2 aſpire with all theſe Helps to abſolute Dominion, 
{with ſome probable Grounds of Succeſs. But 


elective 
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elective Monarchs are deſtitute of all theſe great 
Springs of Power and Authority; and rarely 
ſucceed in ſuch an Attempt, without a lucky Hit 
or an extraordinary Concurrence of Accidents and 
Cauſes; but generally loſe Ground, and decline 
every Succeſſion, by Reaſon of the Authority of 
the People, who being veſted with the Right of 
diſpoſing the Crown, force every new Prince they 
advance, to plume his Prerogative; and increaſe 
their Privileges to a Degree inconſiſtent with the 
Sovereign Power. Nor can the Nobility (the 
beſt Guards of Monarchy) in ſuch a Conſtitution 
be ſo wholly devoted to the King; for they muſt 
engage the Votes and Intereſts of the People, by 
all the Arts of Popularity, if ever they expect to 
have their Pretenſions to the Crown upon a Va- 


cancy, ſeconded by the Favour and Concurrence 


of the Multitude. 


Beſides theſe Limitations and Bounds of elec- 


tive Monarchs, they have a nearer Intereſt not to 


invade the Liberties of their Country, which is 
the Good of their Families; for the Crown not - 


deſcending to the next of Blood, they are certain 
that as much as they add to the Grandeur of the 


Monarchy, ſo much they add to the Slavery of 


their Poſterity, who are to be private Men. And 


thould an elective Prince form a Deſign of making 


the Crown Hereditary, he will certainly be op- 


pos'd by the Commonalty, whoſe Right of Elec- | 


tion is violated, and by the Nobility, whoſe 
Hopes of ſucceeding are deſtroy d. 


rom theſe Conſiderations I am inclind to 
think, that this Conſtitution of the Roman Monar- 
| chy 
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chy was a Fault in the firſt Concoction, and was 


the Original of the ſucceeding Laws in Favour 
of the People. But whether it was firſt deſign'd 
by Romulus, or inſtituted by the Romans after his 
Death, is uncertain; tho I am apt to believe 
that Romulus having no Children, as in his Life- 
Time he gave Liberty to Alba, which deſcended 


to him by the Death of his Grand-father Numi- 


tor; ſo after his Death he deſign'd at leaſt to 


have left the Election of their Kings to the 


People, without appointing any Succeſſor of his 
oven Nomination. Whoever was the Author of 


this Inſtitution, *tis certain, that it was the 


great moving Cauſe of all their following Con- 
ceſſions and Privileges to the People. 


Romulus their firſt King, to reward the good 


Affections of his * new Subjects, made an equal 
3 Diſtribution among the People of the Territory 


belonging to Rome ||, except of the Crown and 


2 Church-Lands ; and as he grew greater, divided 
all the conquer'd Lands among the Multitude, 


a Cuſtom follow'd by moſt of the ſucceeding 
ings.) This Donation was a falſe Step, never 


to be reconcil'd to the true Intereſt of Sovereign 
Power, from that eternal Principle, that Eguali- 
ty of Poſſeſſion, makes Equality of Power: And 
whenever the Ballance of Property ſways to the 


People, the Monarchy naturally reſolves into a 


I Popular Government. 
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The third Fault was the making a limited 
Monarchy, a Government for Increaſe, in or- 
der to which the Numbers of the People muſt be 
enlarg'd, and the Sword put in their Hands; for 


Conqueſts abroad muſt be gain'd by the Vigour of 
a brave F Militia at home; and a brave Alilitia 


muſt be form'd of Men ſpirited by Freedom, 


Plenty, and Property. Conqueſts abroad muſt | 
be preſery'd by Force of Numbers of People; and 


Numbers of People can be gain'd only by Natura- 
lization of Foreigners, who never will be tempt- 
ed from their native Seats, unleſs allur'd by the 


Eaſe and Liberty of the Government. Thus the 
generous Ambition of extending their Empire, 


made the Kings of Rome ſacrifice the Rights of 


the Monarchy to the Liberties of the People; 


for without Freedom and Property, they found 
it impoſſible to compoſe a brave or a numerous 


Ailitia, both which are the genuine Roots of a 


Common- wealth: For a People that have Pro- 
perty in Poſſeſſion, and Swords in their Hands, 


rarely ſubmit to the Dominion of one. Inde- 
— being the Intercſt of the many, and 


onarchy but of the few; by how much greater 


the Number of the People is, by ſo much ſtrong- 


er is the Guard of Liberty. 


Theſe were the natural Seeds of the Generati- 
on of the Roman Common-wealth, concurring | 
with many other accidental Cauſes, ſuch as the 


Example of moſt of the neighbouring States of 


+ Dionyſ. P. 69. p. 54, 31. Liv. I, 31. C, 31. 
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* Greece and 1taly, who were generally Repub- 


1 licks. For Changes of Government are often de- 


riv'd by Imitation into the Humours and Cuſtoms 
of a Nation; and the Jews f choſe a Monarchy, 
becauſe the People round them were all under 
that Conſtitution : And the late Revolutions in 
England were in ſome Manner owing to the Ex- 
ample of Holland, and other foreign Common- 
wealths. | 

Another Cauſe was, their King's leaving no 
Iſſue behind him, (at leaſt of Age and Abilities to 
command) who, by the Numbers of his Father's 
Dependants and Retainers, might have pre- 
tended to the Crown, and made it Hereditary. 

And laſt of all, the Moderation and Virtue of 
their Kings (which was owing to the Conſtituti- 


on of elective Monarchy) who all ſucceflively 


vied in Emulation who ſhould be the greateſt Be- 
nefactors to the People. 

In this Place it will not be improper to take 
a ſhort Survey by what Paces and Steps this 


great Revolution, from a Kingly Government 
to an Ariſtocracy, was brought about in Rome. 


Romulus made the firſt Inſtitution 9 of divid- 


ing the Publick, and conquer'd Lands among 


the People, and afterwards made Alba a free 


reece Þ | 


State; which ſet the Romans | a longing for a 
3 Common-wealth, (as Platarch * obſerves) which 


— 


* Dionyſ. p. 287, +1 Sam. c. 8. 
$ Dionyf. p. 62. Cie. de Rep. 1. 2 
* Plut, in Rom. p. 61, 62: | 
D they 
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they eſtabliſh'd upon his Death, but had not 
Strength to continue, from their own Diviſions 
and the unſettl'd Poſture of their own Affairs; 
which made Way for the Promotion of Numa 
who divided the Publick Lands of the City among 
the Citizens who had no Lots, and committed 
a great Overſight in dividing the Chief Prieſt- 
hood from the Kingly Power; it having been 
veſted before in Romulus, and afterwards by the 
Policy of the Roman Emperors inſeparably an- 


nex'd to the Crown. Numa likewiſe disband- 


ed his Guards. Hoſtilius divided all the Church 


and Crown Lands among the People, and inſti- 
tuted or confirm'd their Rights of hearing all 
Appeals; which was making them Sovereign 


Judges in the laſt Reſort. 


And tho Ancus left Things in the ſame State 
he found them, and 7arquin made ſome Steps to 
recover the Grandeur of the Monarchy by the 
Addition of || one hundred new Senators (Senatus 


majeſtatem numero ampliavit, ſays Florus) and 


adorn'd the Imperial Dignity with the Enſigns of 
Royalty, and the outward Forms of Greatneſs; 


yet hedebas'd $ the Majeſty of his Character by 


ſubmitting his Title to the People, and pleading 


2 —_— 


- 


* Dionyſ. p. 92. Plut. in Num p. 129. 


+ Meſſala Corvin. Liv. 1. 1. c. 20. Plut. in Num. 


p. 117. Cic. Phil. I. 5. c. 6. 


Dionyſ. p. 48. Florus, 1. 1. c. 5, Dionyſ. p. 145, 
146, 152, 160, 162. 


§ Plut. de fort, Rom. p. 574. 
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his Cauſe before them; which was owning the 
ſupreme Authority to be lodged in them. 

But Servius being advanc d to the & Throne by 
the Favour of the Commons, againſt the Will of 
the Nobility, gave the finiſhing Stroke to the 
Ruin of the Monarchy, by diſpofſefling || the Pa- 
tricians of all the Publick Lands they had eu- 


1 groſs'd, and diſtributing them to the People; by 


paying the Debts of the Commons; by erecting 
Courts of Judicature independent of the Crown 3 


and by the Inſtitution of ſuch * Laws as eftabliſh'd 


an Equality between the two Orders, in the De- 


3 ciſion of Civil Controverſies, and in their Contri- 
2 butions to the Publick Charges. Tis true, he 


ſtrengthen'd the Patrician Intereſt by introducing 


an Inequality of Suffrages in their Favour : But 
he quickly repen 


ted his Conduct, and apply'd 
himſelf ſo entirely to the Good of the People, that 


the Nobility were alarm'd at it; and, in Con- 


junction with the new Pretender 7arguin, form d 


3a Deſign to dethrone him: And when (by his 
great Authority with the Commons) they miſ- 
I carry'd in an open Attempt of depoſing him, they 
eut him off by a barbarous Aſſaſſination, in the 
midſt of that glorious Deſign he had form'd of 
introducing an 
Tullius 7 plainly inclin'd the Ballance of Power 
and Property from the Nobility to the Commons. 


equal Common-wealth. Thus 


— — 


S Dionyſ. p. 160, 170, : 
Dionyſ. p. 166. * P. 180, 181, 201. 
7 Dionyſ. p. 180, 
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After his Death, Targuin uſurp'd the Throne 
in a lawleſs Manner, without the uſual * Forms 
of Election and Conſecration, to the Diſlike of 
the Nobility, and an utter Abhorrence and De- 
teſtation of the Commons, for the barbarous 
Murder of their great Patron and Benefactor 
Servius: And the whole Courſe of his Reign 
was anſwerable to his Beginning; he invaded all 
the Privileges and Liberties of the Senate and 
People, and exercis'd his Tyrannies with all the 
Inhumanity and Barbarity imaginable, without 
engaging any Party to ſupport him, or making 


Uſe of one Order to deſtroy the other, that he 


might with more Eaſe oppreſs all. His foreign 


Guards, inſtead of protecting him from the po- 
— ſerv'd only to Taflame the general 


pular 
Abhorrence of his Tyrannies, without being an 


Over · ballance to the People. But his arbitrary | 
Government being ſettled upon no ſolid Founda- 
tion, could be of no long Standing; the Senate 


wanting nothing but a fayourable Conjuncture, 


and the Commons nothing but a warm Leader, 
to break out into open Rebellion. The Rape of 


Lucretia enflam'd the general Diſcontents, and 


rais d ſuch a Storm, as ended in the Expulſion of 
Targuin and his Family, and the Diffolution of 


the Monarchy, 


Thus I have trac'd this great Revolution from 
Is Original, in its remoteſt and moſt diftant 
Cauſes, down to the laſt Period of the Monarchy | 


ms 


* Diony!. p. 181, 201. 
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under Tarquin. The natural Cauſes of it were 
the mighty Conceſſions and Privileges conferr'd 
on the Commons by the Bounty of their Kings, 
and ſuch a Share of Property, as over-ballanc'd 
the Poſſeſſions of the Kings and the Nobility to- 
gether, which begets an Independence; after 
which there can be no Cauſe in Nature aſſign d for 
Obedience and Subjection. So that the Ballance 
of Dominion being veſted in the Commons, the 
Monarchy of Courſe muſt die a natural Death. 
And to finiſh the Revolution, the Nobility diſ- 
oblig d by Tarquin, cloſing with the People; and 
the Army (the laſt Refuge of Tyranny) being 
compos'd of Men of Property, and by Conſe- 
quence conſpiring with the National Intereſt, 
Targquin had no Reſerve to _ to, but loſt his 
Crown without ſtriking a Blow: And the Mo- 
narchy reſoly'd into an Ariſtocracy; and that in- 
to a Democracy; and that too relaps d into a Mo- 
narchy, as the Ballance of Lands vary d from one 
Order to another. 
Theſe Periods and Revolutions of Empires 
are the natural Tranſmigrations of Dominion 
from one Form of Government to another; and 


make the common Circle in the Generation and 
Corruption of all States. The Succeſſion of theſe 
Changes Polybius knew from Experience, but not 
from their true natural Cauſes: For he plainly 


derives * theſe Alterations from moral Reaſons; 
ſuch as Vices and Corruptions, the Oppreſſion 


1 


1 
* 
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and Tyranny of their Governors, which made 
the People impatient of the Yoke, and fond of 
new Forms; and not from the Change of the 
only true Ground and Foundation:of Power, Pro» 
perty. To confute this great Man, I only ap- 
peal to the Examples of the famous: Monarchies 
of Rome, (under the Emperors) and of Turkey 3 
which being founded on the Ballance of Land; 
after ſo many Succeſſions of effeminate and tyran- 


nical Princes, ſtood firm; and the People, pro- 


vok d often by their Oppreſſions, rebell d againſt 
the Monarch, but never againſt the Monarchy: 
For while the Root of Power continues, the Go- 
vernment will laſt, tho the Branches are lopp'd 
off. But the firſt Roman Empire not being found- 
ed on this ſteddy Ballance, the People, who 
were in Poſſeſſion of it, wanted nothing but Op- 
preſſion to make them exert their Power, and 
nothing but a Tyrant to ſet them free. = 
Thus it appears that Land is the true Center 
of Power, and that the Ballance of Dominion 
changes with the Ballance of Property as the 
Needle in the Compaſs ſhifts its Points juſt as 
the great Magnet in the Earth changes its Place. 
This is an eternal Truth, and confirm'd by the 
Experience of all Ages and Governments; and 
ſo fully demonſtrated by the Great Harrington in 
his Oceana, that tis as difficult to find out new 
— it, as to reſiſt the Cogency of the 
0 
But to return from my Digreſſion, in the next 
Place I ſhall examine what Methods the Romans 
took to hinder the Reſtoration of Targuix, and 
preſerve their Liberties, 5 


the Roman Government. 5 8 


Their firſt Step was their ſolemn Abjuration of 
the Regal Title * and Office (abjuratio Regii no- 
minis & poteſtatis, ſays f Orofius) made by the 
whole Body of the Roman People, in the Name of 
themſelves and their Poſterity z a Precedent 
which they copy'd from the g Greek Common- 
wealths, who after the Expulſion of their Ty- 
rants, enter'd into ſolemn Oaths and Engage- 
ments to defend their Liberty. This was a wiſe 
Counſel of the Romans, and in the greateſt Diſ- 
treſs of their | Affairs, made them ſuffer the laſt 
Extremities, rather than hearken to any Over- 
tures of reſtoring their Tyrants: So ſacred and 
binding was the Obligation of an Oath to that 
great and virtuous People. 

2. An Act of general ** Indemnity and Obli- 
vion, which took in all thoſe who joined with 
Tarquin, more from an Apprehenſion and Dread 
of Puniſhment from the State, for having favour d 
the illegal Uſurpations of the Tyranny, than from 
any perſonal Affection or Engagement to his 
Cauſe. 

3. The ſevere Puniſhment of the Conſal's Sons, 


and the reſt of the Nobility, who had conſpir d to 


reſtore the Targquins : For however Monarchies 


or Tyrannies may ſubſiſt, Common-wealths can 


never ſtand without a rigorous Execution of that 


F —_ 


— — — 
— 
1 


* Dion. Caſl. p. 470, Dionyſ. p. 205, 207. Plut. p. 178. 

6 | | 
- $ Liv. I. 2. Appian in præfat. | 

Dionyſ. p. 49. ** Ib. p. 213. 
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great Sanction of their Laws, Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments . | 
Aud laſt of all, the Reſtoration of the popular 
Laws of Servias, and the Inſtitution of new ones *, 
together with the Diſtribution of the Goods of 
Tarquin among the People, and the Diviſion of 
all his Lands to the Commons; which, with all 
the Forfeitures and Confiſcations under ſuch a 
tyrannical Reign, muſt amount to a mighty Re- 
Venue. 

This made the Breach between the Crown and 
the People irreparable, by involving the whole 
Community in one common Guilt z and widen'd 
the popular Ballance, by multiplying the Pro- 
perty of the State into ſo many Hands; which 
gave the People ſuch a Degree of Power, as made 
the Return of Tarquin by any inward Convulſion 
impoſſible: For *tis ridiculous to imagine, that 
any free, brave, independent People, could 
have the leaſt Shadow of Intereſt to ſubje& their 
Reaſons, Lives and Liberties to the arbitrary 
Commands and Reſolutions of a private Will, 
Inſtead of being rul'd by Laws of their own 
making, Magiſtrates of their own Creation, and 
a Form of Government of their own chuſing. | 

Theſe popular Conceſſions of the Nobility, 

effectually excluded Targuin and the Monarchy z 
but were the leading Cauſes of the Deſtrution 
of their new Ariſtocracy, which ſhall be the 
Subject of my next Conſideration. - 1 


— 
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T Macchty. I. z. e. 16. Pionyſ. p. 209, 213; 216. | 
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I have often wondred that the Romans, in- 
ſtead of ſettling a Democracy after the Expul- 


fion of their Kings, ſhould make Choice of an 


Ariſtocracy; conſidering that the Revolution 


was brought about by the * People, and not 
by the Nobility, who had been utterly ruin'd 
by the Tyranny of Tarquin, and were in no 
Condition to make Head againſt his arbitrary 
Conduct; much leſs by their Numbers, and 
their Authority, to influence ſuch a mighty Turn 
of Affairs. Their Share in the Revolution, was 
no more than breaking the Ice, and inflaming 


the People to take up Arms; but without 


their Concurrence they had infallibly periſh'd 
in the Attempt. All that can be faid in Vin- 
dication of the People, is, that they were unusd 
to command; and from the Habit of obeying, 
willingly ſubmitted to any Conſtitution which 
the Nobility imposd on them; or elſe for Want 
of a Demagogue to form a popular Model, or 
from Ignorance of Union, were not ſenſible of 
their true Force and Strength; or elſe their 
Terror and Apprehenſions from abroad of Tar- 

uin and his Return, made them aſſent to the 
1 of the Senate, rather than hazard all 
by an unſeaſonable Diviſion at home. But 
whatever the Conſiderations were, tis plain 
they lodg'd the Sovereign Power in the Senate 
and the two Conſuls, who were veſted with all 
the Royal Authority: Omnia jura Regum tennere 


2 


: * Dionyſ. p. 182, 292, Liv, L I, C. 53. * 


prini 
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primi Conſules, ſays * Livy, But when the 


Storm of Tarquin blew over, and their Appre- 
henſions of Foreign Invaſions ceas d, they grew 
quickly ſenſible of their Error, in ſurrendring 
the Government into ſo few Hands; and in 


ſhort Time turn'd their new Maſters out of 
their Seats, and by Degrees moulded the Go- 


yernment into a more popular Model. 

The Ariſtocracy was founded upon the ſhatter'd 
Ballance of the Monarchy, and compos'd of the 
Nobility, unequal either by their Numbers, Poſ- 


ſeſſions or Authority, to the Riches and Great- 


neſs of the Commons, who had been growing 


many Ages, by the Lenity and Indulgence of 


the former Reigns, and the new Conceſſion of 
the Senate, after the Expulſion of the laſt Kings, 
(which ha 

overnment ſtood on no ſolid Foundation of 
real Power, and only depended upon an imagi- 


nary Ballance of Authority, deriv'd from the 


Inſtitution of theſe two Laws. 


1. The Excluſion of the F Commons from all | 


Places of Command, under a Pretence that they 


were not qualify'd for the Right of Divination, 
which was neceſſary to the obtaining all the 


great Magiſtracies. And, 
2. The Inſtitution of the g Dictatorian Pow- 


er, which was an Expedient-contriv'd by the 
Nobility to deſtroy the Right of Appeals, con- 


/ NES 


2 — 


* Liv. I. 2. c. I, + Ibid. I. 4. c. 5. 
$ Dionyſ. p. 246, 284. 
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he Ffirm'd to the People by the Valerian Law; 
e AF which this Magiſtracy abſolutely ſubverted, and 
W got an unlimited Juriſdiction in all criminal and 
8 civil Caſes, in the laſt Reſort, without any Ap- 
in peal to the People. But theſe Laws being found- 
of Fed againſt the true Ballance of the Commons 
o- wealth, wanted Force and Strength to ſupport 
the Dominion of the Patricians; nor had the 
Patricians Authority and Power to ſupport 
theſe Laws againſt the irreſiſtible Greatneſs of 
their Rivals, the Commons, who would obey 
no longer than the Councils and Reſolutions of 
the Senate were directed to the Publick Good 
of the whole Community. For when the Com- 
mons ſaw Pretences of one Kind, and Actions 
of another; when they beheld the Senate to 
be govern'd by their private Factions and In- 
tereſts, violating their own Laws and Liberties, 
gj- I exerciſing Power with all the Inhumanity and 
he Barbarity imaginable, handling their Debtors 
without Mercy, and impriſoning them for not 
ill paying * Money taken up at unreaſonable In- 
ey } tereſt, the Debtors (not the ſeventh Part of the 
u, People) in Conjunction with Part of the Senate, 
he and the whole Order of the Commons, kindl'd 
ſuch a Flame as ended in the Diſſolution of the 
Ariſtocracy, and the Settlement of an equal 
Common- wealth. The Cauſes from which this 
Revolution was deriv'd, ſhall be the Subject of 
my next Conſideration. 


. . 
— ** 8 8 
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* Dionyſ. p. 288. 
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A Man who would take a Survey of the Ori- 
ginal Principles of this ſecond Change of Go- 
vernment, muſt take Wing from a riſing Ground, 
and mount up to thoſe remoter and more difſ- 

tant Cauſes which inſenſibly and by Degrees in- 

fluenc'd this mighty Revolution, viz. 

The Decay of the Power and Authority of 
the Patricians, under ſo many Succeſſions of 
Kings; their viſible Declenſion under Servi; 
and the almoſt utter Ruin of the Order, under 
the Tyranny of Targquin : And, 

The proportionable Growth and Increaſe of 
the Commons by the Addition of ſo many Pri- 
vileges and Immunities to their Order; their 
great Poſſeſſions, the Plenty of their Fortunes, 

their Independance on the Nobility; of all 
which, Power and Dominion is but the natural 
Reſult. 5 , 

Theſe two former Cauſes I have diſcoursd 
-of at large : the more immediate Cauſe was the 
Diſſolution of the Monarchy by the joint Coun- 
ſels and united Intereſts of the whole Body of 
the People; this made them Reaſoners in Mat- 
ters of Politicks and Government, and impati- 
ent of any Inſolence and Oppreſſion; this 
Taught them a Refuge to appeal to from the 
Tyranny of any other Governors, and made 
them diſdain any other Subjection, than to the 
Empire of the“ Laws; the filling up of the 
vacant Places in the Senate f with Commoners, 
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who muſt of Courſe be more warmly concern'd 
for the Intereſts of the People than hereditary 
Nobles. | 
The Right of electing the Senate 5 conferr'd 
on them by Brutus, after the Expulſion of the 
Kings; which the People continu'd in“ Poſ- 
ſeſſion of till the firſt Creation of the Cenſors. 
This gave the People an ff Advantage of chuſing 
more popular Members into the Senate, and 
was perhaps the Reaſon which engag'd ſuch a 
ſtrong Party in the Senate to oppoſe the unjuſt 
Incroachments of the Patricians, and to favour 
the juſt Pretenſions of the People. 
* Theſe were the natural Cauſes of the final 
Period of this Government, with which ſome 
other Accidents concurrd : as, 1. The Con- 
juncture of a foreign War; which the Senate 
being unable to manage in ſuch a diſtracted 
State, they conſented more eaſily to the De- 
mands of the Commons, 2. The invincible 
Courage and matchleſs Virtue of the Old Ro. 
mans, and their Diſdain of Servitude, from the 
Force of Cuſtom, or the Impreſſions of Educa- 
tion. All theſe Cauſes conſpir'd to make the 
Ariſtocracy an eaſy Triumph to the People. 
Thus the weak Conſtitution of this Govern- 
ment, not founded on the true Center of Do- 
minion, Land, nor on any ſtanding Foundation 
of Authority or Reyerence, nor rivetted in the 


Mm 
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I. 4. c. 4. |* Cic, pro Sextio, c. 65. 


5 Liv. 
tr Feſtus. 
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Eſteem and Affections of the People; and being 


attack d by the ſtrong Paſſion, general Intereſt, 
and joint Forces of the People, mouldred away 


of Courſe, and pin d of a lingring Conſumption, Y- 


till it was totally ſwallow'd up by the prevail- 


ing Faction, and the Nobility were moulded in- 


to the Maſs of the People. 
In the next Place, I ſhall examine upon what 
Laws and Orders the popular Frame of Go- 


vernment was erected, and by what Policies 
and Inſtitutions ſecur'd from a Relapſe into 


any of the old Forms. 


The firſt Blow given to the Ariſtocracy, was | 


the Reciſion of the Debts to the * Commons, 
which weakned the Intereſt of the Nobility, by 


taking off the great Dependance of the inferior 


Rank of the People upon them. 
The ſecond was the Erection of the I Tribunes 
and other Plebeian Magiſtrates, for the Security 


and Protection of the Commons, with a ſacred 
Authority and negative Vote upon all the Pro- 


ceedings of the Senate. 


The Inſtitution of this Magiſtracy of the 


People, beſides all the other Advantages deriv'd 


from it to the Commons, united the whole 
Body of the People under the general Conduct 


of Leaders and Demagogues of their own Or- 


der, made their $ Counſels ſteddy, and their 


Reſolutions unanimous; and took off that Im- 


—\ 


* Dionyſ. p. 299. + Ibid, p. 303. Liv. I. 2.C. 33. 
prefſion 


S Dionyl. p. 292, 
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preſſion of ſingle Fear, which the Commons had 


of the Patricians, from the Ignorance of Uni- 
Jon; was a certain Refuge to appeal to, for 
the Redreſs of all their Grievancesz and 
3 Taught them to make regular Advances and 


Approaches, to the Deſtruction of the Arif- 
tocracy. | 


The third was the Power of propoſing and 
debating * Laws, which the Commons affum'd 


by Vertue of their new Magiſtrates, whom they 


advanc d at laſt to a Power of enacting Laws, 


without the Authority of the Senate. 


The fourth was the uſurping a $ Right to 


Ftry the Nobility for Crimes committed againſt 
the State ; which was a Security wiſely pro- 


vided for by the People, to ſoften the abſolute 


Power of the Di&ator, who by this Law was 


accountable to the People, after the Reſignati- 


Jon of his Office, for Severities exercis'd againſt 
I them in the Time of his Juriſdiftion. This 
Jlikewiſe confirm'd the Old Law of Appeals to 


the People from the Magiſtrates, which had 


been dexterouſly deſtroy'd by the Nobility, by 
J introducing the Dictatorian Power. 


The fifth was regaining an Equality of Suf- 


frages in the f Elections of their own Magiſtrates, 
Jand in the enacting of their Laws; a Right 


which they formerly enjoy d in the Comitia 


Curiata, but which they loſt | in the Comitia 


— — 
— 


Dionyſ. p. 319, 540, Liv. I. 3. c. 54. I. 8. c. 12. 
$ Dionyſ. p. 341. t Ibid, p. 342, 446. 
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the Tributa Comitia. 


The fixth was the obtaining a ſtanding Body 
of Laws, collected from the wiſe Inſtitutions * 
of the Grecian 6 Common-wealths. This Syſ- 
tem of Laws preſcrib'd the Bounds of Right 


and Wrong, and regulated the Proceedings of 


their Courts of Judicature 3 whereas formerly 
all Controverſies between Man and Man were 
decided by the arbitrary Will of the Conſuls, 
without any known Forms or eſtabliſh'd Me- 


thods of judging. 


Seventhly, the excluding the Diviners from 
228 their Authority and * Juriſdiction in 
the 

Aſſemblies: for whereas by their antient Con- 
ſtitution, no Election of any Magiſtrate, nor 


bates and Reſolutions of any popular 


any publick Determination was valid, till ratify'd 
by their Approbation, under this Pretence they 


2 all the juſt Rights and Pretenſions of 
the People. To deſtroy therefore the negative ' 


Vote of the Diviners, the Tribunes contriv'd an 


Expedient to inſtitute a new Form of Aſſem- 


bling, which they calld the 7ributa Comitia, 


wherein the Augars f were not allow'd to con- 


ſult the Gods; and by Conſequence the People 


were left abſolute Maſters of their own Pro- 


ceedings and Reſolutions, 


— — 


0 


S Dionyſ. p. 463. * Ibid. p. 441. 
+ Ibid. p. 446. F 5 oP 


Centuriata, introduc'd by Servius Tullas, and 
recover'd again in the Trial of Coriolanus by * 


Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, The Agrarian Law; which, tho? 
the People never perfectly obtain'd, yet they got 
large Shares of the conquer'd Lands into their 
Poſſeſſion, either by Allotments to the Citizens at 
Home, or by planting Colonies in the Enemies 
Territories Abroad; which confirm'd and kept 
up the popular Ballance againſt the Encroach- 
ments of the 3 

Ninthly, The mig ty Growth and Increaſe 
of the Numbers of the People, occafion'd by 
Laws“ prohibiting the barbarous Practice of 
e- IF expoſing their Children; by manumitting their 

Slaves, and enrolling them in the Lift of their F 
m free Citizens; by the Inſtitution of ſuch Laws 
in as compell'd every Roman Citizen to 6 Marry at 
ar JF ſuch a determinate Age, under ſevere Penalties : 
n- F And laſtly, by the promiſcuous || Naturalization 
or of all Foreigners. 608 
d To the Growth of the Multitude of the Peo- 
ey — may be attributed the Growth of their 
ot Power; for the Numbers of People are the 
ve true Guards of Liberty, and always oppoſite in 
an J Intereſt, and an over-match in Fower to any 
m- F aſpiring Faction. This Acceſſion of Strength 
to the Commons, together with their warlike 
Temper, inflam'd by perpetual Victory abroad, 
ſpirited them with a generous Senſe of Free: 


— 


— 


* Dionyſ. p. 66, 428, + Ib. p. 428. 

S Plut. in Cam. p. 235. Paneg, Maxim. & Conſt, 
p. 448. Feſtus in verbo Uxorium. | 

Val. Max. I. z. c. 9. Dionyl. p. 66, 119» 
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dom, and made them diſdain Subjection to the 
Dominion of the few 

Tenthly, The repealing the Law, $ which 
forbad a common Intercourſe of Marriages be- 
tween the Patricians and Plebeians ;, which root- 
ed out that fatal Diſtinction between the two 
Orders, which had kindled ſo many Flames, 
and raisd ſuch Storms in the State; but which 
being now repeal'd, eltabliſh'd the whole Com- 
munity on an equal Foot of Liberty: for as * 
Livy ny well obſerves, Omnia diſcrimina quibus 
ordines diſcernantur, libertate & concordia æquè 
imminuenda ſunt. 

This promiſcuous Communion of Marriages 
encreas'd both Orders, not only in Alliance but 
Intereſt ; and by Degrees form'd them into one 
Body: for whereas formerly the Nobility, by 


Vertue of an imaginary Excellency peculiar to 
their Families, challeng'd the ſole Right of 


Divination, and conſequently engroſs'd all the 
great Poſts of Command; this Law introduc'd 


ſuch a Mixture and Confuſion of Blood, as cut 


off that Pretence, and made Way for the eaſy 
Reception of the 


Eleventh Law, which gave the Commons a 
Right to be f elected into the Civil Govern- 


ment of the State, to be Confuls, DiFators, 


Prieſts, and in Courſe of Time to be equally 


admitted to all the great Dignities and Offices 
of the Common-wealth, 


S Liv. I. 4. c. 6. * Ib. L 30. c. 54. I. 34. c. 35. 
The 


+ Ib. 1. 6. c. 42. 
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The Nobility being thus moulded into the 
Maſs of the People, and both Orders entitled 
to a common Right of enjoy ing the ſame Pri- 
vileges and Dignities, the next Care of the Peo- 
ple was to ſecure the preſent Settlement, by 
making timely Proviſion, That no ſingle Man, 
IJ or Order of Men, by their Riches, Poſſeſſions 
or Authority, ſhould fo over-ballance the reſt of 
| the Community, as to aſpire to abſolute Do- 
minion. In order to which, they made theſe 
il following Inſtitutions. 
1. The Licinian Law, which limited the 
FPoſſeſſions of all private Men to * five hundred 
S Acres of Land; which eſtabliſh'd the great Bal- 
3 lance of the Common-wealth, and would have 
4 render'd it Immortal, had the Law been effec- 
J tually put in Execution. | 
* 2. The Cincian Law, which prohibited f the 
f Payment of Fees and Penſions to all Patrons 
© and Advocates : Whereas before the enacting 
'd I of this Law, $ the People were Tributary to 
the great Men and the Senators, who were the 
ly only Lawyers of the State: Vectigalis jam, ſays 
þ # Livy, & ſtipendiaria Plebs Senatui ceperat 
eſſe. 
3. The Flaminian Law, which enjoin'd that 
% no Senator ſhould poſſeſs any Ship of conſi - 
lly I derable Burden 5 which hinder'd them from 


— 


— 


* Liv. I. C. c. 35, 42. + Cic. de Senec. c. 4» 
S Tac, Ann, I. 11. c. 5. L. 34. c. 4. 


* Liv. I. 21. c. 63. | | | 
aan” enriching 
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enriching themſelves by the Gain of Foreign 
Trade and Commerce. 

4. The Inſtitution of the ** Zeges Uſurariæ, 
or the Laws reſtraining Uſury within moderate 
Bounds. The Romans had found by Experience 
the miſchievous Conſequence of high Intereſt for 
ttMoney, and wiſely ſunk it, firſt to one per Cent. 
and then reduc'd it one half lower; and at $6 
laſt utterly aboliſh'd all Uſury, Theſe Laws 


(as Livy || remarks) were haudquaquam Patribus 


lete : for the Senators, by the Advantages * 
they had of commanding the Armies, and other 
Opportunities, were the money'd Men who ex- 


ercis'd this unlawful Trade, and conſequently 
engag'd a Dependance of the Commons upon 
them, which the paſſing of this Law deſtroy d; 
and likewiſe eſtabliſh'd the National Ballance 
entirely on Land, which the People had the 


largeſt Share of. 


5. The Inſtitution of the Zeges Annales, or 


the Laws 1 of determining the Age requiſite for 


enjoying all the great Magiſtracies of the Com- 
mon- wealth. This Law cut off the early Ambition 
of young Men, and was one Way to prevent the 
ſame Perſons from being often in the ſame 


Dignities. 


1 * 


6. The Laws againſt canvaſſing and ſollicit- | 
ing for 9 Places, which deſtroy d the Freedom 


2 Liv. I. 2. c. 16, 27. ++ Tac. Ann. I. 6. c. 16. 

SS Appian. p. 645. Edit. Amſt. 1670, Octa vo. 
IL. c. 2 * ODionyſ. p. 232. 

+ Liv. I. 40. c. 43. Cic. Philip. 5. c. 17. Paneg. 
Theod. p. 503, 5 Liv. I. 2. c. 13. I. 9. c. 26. J. 4. 75 
. | of 


1 
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of Elections Oo which a Common-wealth ought 
to be tender) and laid open all the great Ho- 
nours to Bribery and Corruption, inſtead of 
Virtue and Merit; which is always fatal to 
the Liberties of a free State, as Lucan finely 
Remarks : | 


* —— TLetbaliſaʒ ambitus urbi 
Annua venali referens certamina Campo. 


7. The Laws in Force againſt the Continuati- 
on of Magiſtracy; for nothing ſooner diſſolves 
a Common-wealth than the Continuance of 9 


Authority too long in the ſame Hands. It like- 

wiſe ſubverts that ſucceſſive Change of Magiſ- 
7 tracy, which is the ** fundamental Conſtitution 
of all equal Governments, where the whole 
Community ought to have their Turns of com- 
manding and obeying : Viciſſitudo imperandi, 
3 quod unum exaquande libertatis eſt, ſays TT Livy. 


8 The Laws againſt Accumulation of $$ Ma- 


giſtracy, directed to the ſame Ends with the 
former, leſt the Poſſeſſion of too much Autho- 
rity ſhould tempt the Magiſtracy to invade the 
3 Liberties of the Nation. Plurality of Offices 
Jalſo deſtroys the free Rotation of Digaities ; 


and is, as || Livy truly ſays, nec jure ullo, nec ex- 
againſt all 


* L. 1. v. 180. 1 Liv. I. 7. c. 42. 1. 10. c. 13. 
'S Appian. de Bel. Civ. 1. 1. * Plut. in Coriol. p. 389. 
tt L. z. e. 33. SS Liv. I. 7. c. 42. 
I L. 39. c. 36. 
E3 
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Right and Equity, a dangerous Precedent, and 
never to be encourag'd and endur'd by a free 
Government. 


9. The Limitation of thoſe Offices in Time, 
which were unlimited in Power, as the 1 Cen- 


ſors and Dictators; and the Limitation of thoſe 
Offices in $ Power, which were unlimited in 


Time, as the whole Order of the Clergy, whoſe | 
Juriſdiction was abridg'd under the popular Go- 
vernment (as I have prov'd at large) and little 
Diſtinction of Tf Value and Authority left them 
after the Publication of the Laws, Rituals and 
Calendars, the Cuſtody of which they were 
antiently entruſted with. This Law was found- 
ed upon very good Reaſons; for, as * Livy 
ſays Maxima Cuſtodia libertatis eſt, ſi magna 

imperia non ſunt diuturna, & temporis modus im- 


poneretur, quibus juris impont non poſſet. —— 


10. The making the fundamental Branches 


of their ¶ Conſtitution, as the Abolition of the 


Kingly Office, and the Inftitution of the Ma- 


giſtracy of the Tribunes, ſacred and $$ unaltera- 


ble, and confirm'd by the moſt Solemn Oaths 
and Engagements of the whole ,* Body of the 


People, in the Name of themſelves and their 


Poſterity. Nor could any of the firſt Rate of 
_ Magiſtrates be admitted to Ar act, till they had 


+ Liv. I. 9. c. 29. I. 4. c. 24. 8 Val. Max. I. 2. c. 7. 


* Cic. pro Muren. c. 11. r Val. Max. I. 2. c. 5. 
| Liv. I. 9. c. 46. L. 4. c. 24, 42. 

Vl Dionyl, p. 205, 205. SS Liv. I. 3. c. 55. 

* Dionyl. p. 303, 332, 336. T+ Liv. I 31. c. 80. 
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ſworn to ſupport and maintain thoſe and all 
other Laws of the Common- wealth 
II. The Leges Tabellariæ, or the“ Inſtituti- 
on of voting by the Ballot, which was an Ex- 
edient found out to preſerve the Freedom of 
lections, which were aw'd and influenc'd by 
the Greatneſs and Authority of the , Senators. 
Leges Tabellarias, ſays f Tully, Populus oppreſ- 
ſus dominatu & potentia Principium flagitavit. 
This ſingle Law repriev'd the Fate of the Com- 
mon-wealth for an Age, after all the other 
popular Laws were aboliſh'd by Diſuſe, or open- 
ly invaded or broken in upon by the great 
Men. It was Vindex Libertatis, and the only 
Barrier which hinder'd the Ariſtocracy from 
ſubverting the popular Government, by en- 


- 7 grofling all the Magiſtracies of the State, which 


they could have commanded by their Intereſts 
and Dependencies among the People, if a Way 
had not been contriv'd to conceal the Suffrages 
of the Commons, and ſcreen them from the 
7 Reſentments of their Patrons. And in ſuch 
a Caſe, where the People are left to their own 
Liberty, they will make Choice not of thoſe 
whom they fear, but of thoſe whom the Eſteem 
and Love, for their own Engagement to the 
National Intereſt, Nor was the Ballot only 
reſtrain'd to the Election of Magiſtrates, but 
Lat 9 laſt was indifferently apply d to all the Pub- 


— 


Liv. I. 31. c. x. t De Leg. I. 3, 
5 Cic. de Leg. 3. 
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lick Reſolutions and Determinations of the 
Aſſemblies of the People. 

Upon the Ballance of theſe Orders and In- 
ſtitutions ſtood the mighty Fabrick, Immortal 
from all inward Diſeaſes, and Invincible by any 
Foreign Attacks, had the ſame Conduct and 
Steddineſs of Counſels been directed to the 
Execution of theſe Laws, as were apply'd to the 
firſt founding of them. . But the original Cauſes 
and Principles of the Corruption and Diſſolu- 
tion of this admirable Government, ſhall be the 
Subject of another Diſcourſe, 


AN | 


, W" ST 


UPON THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Roman GovERNMENT. 


"PARTE 


i 


N the former Part of this Diſ- 
courſe, I have attempted to take 
a ſhort Survey of the Civil and- 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution of the 
Roman Common-wealth, together 
with the various Changes and Re- 
volutions of their Government, deduc'd from 
their true and natural Cauſes, down to the laſt 
; great” 
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great Reformation of their Government, and 
the Foundation of a more equal Common- wealth: 
And in the Concluſion of the whole, I have en- 


deavour'd to give a brief Account of the chief 


Laws and Inſtitutions which ſo equally ballanc'd 
this laſt Eſtabliſhment, by ſuch a wiſe and pro- 
portion'd Diſtribution of Power among the ſeye- 
ral Orders, Councils and Magiſtrates, as render'd 
it ſo many Ages ſecure and unſhaken by foreign 
Force or domeſtick Rage. 

The Subject of this following Part is the De- 
clenſion and Decay of the Roman Government, 
with a free Enquiry into the original Cauſes and 
Principles, which, by inſenſibly corrupting their 
antient Laws, Diſcipline and Manners, reduc'd 
it in Conclufion to an abſolute Monarchy. 

But before I enter upon this Argument, it 
may not be improper to remove ſome popular 
Calumnies, which have been raiſed in particular 
againſt the Roman Common-wealth, and againſt 
all free Governments whatſoever, by the Advo- 
cates for Tyranny. They object, that after the 
Recovery of their Liberty, the Romans immedi- 
atcly fell into Confuſion and Diſorder; that we 
find nothing in the Hiſtories of thoſe Times but 
Tumults and Seditions between the two contend» 
ing Parties, no Stability in their Councils, nos 
Steddineſs in their Reſolutions, but all govern'd 
by popular Fury and Faction: to which they op- 
poſe the Quiet and Tranquillity of the Kingly 
Government; and upon theſe Grounds found all 
the Objections they make, in order to decry the 


popular Frames of Government. But that the 
— Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs of theſe Objections may more fully ap- 
pear, I ſhall advance theſe following Obſervati- 
ons: 

1. That the Kingly Government was not free 
from Seditions. 

2. That under the Kingly Government there 
was no ſufficient Security provided for the Liber- 
ties of the People. 

3. That the Kingly Government was uncapa- 
ble of making Conqueſts. 

4. That the popular Seditions under the Com- 
mon - wealth never came to Blood. 

5. That they reform'd and perfected the Ro- 
man Government. 

6. That there was no Seditions after the Com- 
mon · wealth became more equal. 

7. And that during this laſt Period the Romani 
conquer'd the World. 


othing can appear more manifeſt * than the 


1 firſt Propoſition, that the Kingly Government 


was not free from Seditions: For by what other 
Name can we call ſo many Plots f and Con- 


Gn and the Aſſaſſination of no leſs than 
fo 


ur Kings out of ſeven, and the Expulſion of a 
fifth? If it be objected, that theſe were only ac- 
cidental Diſorders rais d by the Ambition or Diſ- 
contents of a few private Perſons ; it muſt till 
be allow'd, thataltho' they were more particular 
in their Cauſes, they were more univerſal in their 
Effects than the Violence of any popular Com- 


_ 


* Liv. I. 1, t Dionyſ. l. 1, 2, 3, 4. : 
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motions : For what can the Rage and Folly of a 
Multitude commit equal to ſuch a deſperate At- 
tempt, as diſſolves the Government at a Blow, 
and expoſes all to Anarchy and Confuſion 3 
not to mention the dangerous Factions which 
exercis'd the Reigns of Tarquin and Servins, 
and which ended inthe Murder of theſe excellent 
Princes? What Seditions were“ rais'd upon 
the very Þ firſt Interregnum, and other Vacancies 
of the Throne? a Defect eſſential to the very 
Nature of eleftive Monarchy, where the ſupreme 
Command muſt of Courſe be more ſtrongly con- 
tended for than the annual and ſucceſſive Honours 
of a Republick. | 

2. Nor was there a ſufficient Security provided 
for the Liberties of the People under the Kingly 
Governments, for Want of a due Ballance to keep 
the Conſtitution ſteddy, The 5 Regal Authori- 
ty was indeed limited by || Laws; but Laws are 
dead Letters, and can make no Reſiſtance to the 
arbitrary Will of a Prince, unleſs there is ſuch 
a Force in the Government as is ſtrong enough 
to ſupport them. The Guard of Liberty, in 
moſt regulated Monarchies, has been plac'd in 
ſome popular Magiſtrates, who carefully watch'd 
all Innovations upon the Conſtitution, and had 
Authority to queſtion the Kings themſelves for 
any arbitrary or illegal Proceedings: Of this Na- 


— 


_ 
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* Dionyſ. I. 4. + Ib. 1. 2. 
$ Dionyl. p. 65. Tac. Ann. z. c. 26, 
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ture were the Ephori at Sparta *, and the f Ju, 
titia at Arragon. In other mixt Governments, 
the Guard of Liberty was intruſted to frequent 
Aſſemblies of the People in Perſon, or by their 
Repreſentatives, who had a Right to enquire in- 
to the Management of their Rulers, and had 
Power ſufficient to face and defeat the ſtrongeſt 
League that could be form'd for the Subyerflion 
of their Liberties. This Conſtitution chiefly 

revail'd in the Gothic Governments eſtabliſh'd 
in Europe. The Wiſdom of other Nations li- 
mited the Regal Power, by placing the Sword 
in the Hands of the Subject; which was the beſt 
Security of all, and was the antient Conſtitution 
of England, whilſt the Power of the Militia be- 
long to the Nobility and Gentry, in a Manner 
independent of the Crown. Theſe Inſtitutions 
were the Great Fences of Liberty in the moſt ce- 
lebrated mixt Governments, both Antient and 
Modern, which were all wanting under the King- 
ly Government of Rome. 9 Popular Magiſtrates 
they had none, till the Tyranny of the Senate, af- 
ter the Expulſion of the Kings, had brought them 
to have Recourſe to that Remedy. || Aſſemblies 
indeed they had, but the Kings only having the 
Right of convening them, and nothing being to 
be propounded or debated in them, but with the 
Royal Approbation, tis no Wonder they prov'd 


— m . 


* Nepus in Pauſania, c. 3. Plut. in Lycurgo, p. 79. 
+ Hottomanni Francogal. 
S Liv. I. 2. c. 33. {| Dionyl, p. 66, 
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no ſtronger Defences againſt the Encroachments 
of the laſt Kings. The * Kings had likewiſe 
the abſolute Command of the whole Military 
Power of the State. I eaſily foreſee a plauſible 
Objection that may be urged, how it came to paſs 
then that the Romans, inſtead of falling into ab- 
ſolute Slavery, got Ground —_ the Monarchy, 
till they entirely aboliſh'd it. To which I anſwer, 
That + Romulus, about the latter End of his 
Reign, had made himſelf abſolute; but the Go- 
vernment being conferr'd on Q Numa, a juſt and 
virtuous Prince, he disbanded the Guards, which 
were the chief Power of his Predeceflor, and go- 
vern'd with great Moderation. This Example 
was purſu'd by the reſt, who all generouſly en- 
creas d the Privileges of the People; whether out 
of Fear or Virtue, I will not determine; for it 
is manifeſt it was not owing to the Conſtitution 
which could not preſerve them from Targuin, 
who follow'd other Maxims. Burt altho' there 
was no Counterpoiſe in the Laws to Ballance 
the Regal Authority, yet the Liberty ſeems to 
have been in a great Meaſure ſupported by the 
mere Weight of the People, whoſe Property was 
the nobleſt Root of Liberty; which being at firſt 
planted by Romulus, and cheriſh'd by the ſucceed- 
ing Princes, and being attended with that Valour 
and Spirit which is the Effect of Eaſe and Plenty, 
made it a dangerous Adyenture eſpecially for 


— 


* Dionyſ. p. 65. + Plut. in Rom. p. 6. 
5 Plut. in Num, p. 117. vid. Cic. Philip. 3. Ki 
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Kings who did not inherit by Succeſſion, and 
three of whom were Strangers, to attempt upon 
their Liberties. But Errors in the Superſtruc- 
tures may endanger the Fabrick, be the Founda- 
tion ever ſo well laid, as the Romans found to 
their Coſt under Tarquin; who claiming by Suc- 
ceſſion, aſſum'd the Government without the 
Conſent of the People; and being back d at firſt 
by the Patrician Intereſt, and by the keeping u 
foreign Guards, and having arm'd himſelf wit 
a Power ſuperior to all Laws, turn'd the Govern- 
ment into an abſolute Tyranny 3 and had he 
reign'd long enough to have impoveriſh'd or cor- 
rupted the People, Liberty, in all Likelihood, 
would never have been reſtor d; but fooliſhly 
diſobliging the Patricians, and putting Arms in- 
to the Hands of his oppreſsd and couragious 
Subjects, he left an Example to all future Ty- 
rants, that an Army of Freeholders will always 
turn their Swords againſt their Oppreſſors, when- 
ever an Opportunity preſents it ſelf. 

3. That the Kingly Government was incapa- 
ble of making Conqueſts, there needs no other 
Argument to demonſtrate, than that ſo many 
warlike and victorious Princes, could not extend 
their Territories above * fifteen Miles beyond the 
the Walls of Rome. The little Progreſs the Ro- 
mans made under the Monarchy, may be chietly 
aſcrib'd to theſe following Reaſons. 


— — 


* Plut, De fortuna Romana, p. 547, Dionyſ. I. 4. 
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Their Military Diſcipline was not eſtabliſh'd 
till the Reign of Servius Jullius, their laſt 
King except one 3 nor was it then brought to 
Perfection, but receiv'd continual Improve- 
ments from the Experience of after Ages. $ Their 


Armies receiving no Pay, were incapable of mak- | 


ing long Expeditions, 

We find in their Hiſtories but one || Colony 
planted in their conquer'd Countries, from the 
Time of Romulus to the Reign of Targuinius 
Superbus: An Omiſſion which made all their 
Victories ineffectual; Colonies being the only 
Way by which an Infant State can propagate 


her Empire, and which Romulus wiſely perceiv'd. 
The Maxim which the following“ Kings ſeemd 
to purſue, was increaſing the Numbers of their 
People, by tranſplanting the Inhabitants of the 
Cities they had conquer d into Rome, and incor- 
rating them into the Common-wealth. This 
nſtitution 'tis confeſs d, was of excellent Uſe, 
but much inferior in all Reſpects to Colonies, as 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following Fart 


of this Diſcourſe. 


The Kings did not fall into the wiſe Meaſures | 


of communicating the Rights of the City to the 


bordering States; which was a cheap and eaſy 


Way ofenlarging their Territories, and practisd 
with good Succeſs by the Common-wealth, 


r 


* Eutr, I. 1. p. 8. Aug, de Civ. Dei. 3. I. c. 15. 
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The Kings did not fall into the wiſe Meaſures 
of communicating the Rights of the City to the 
bordering States; which was a cheap and eaſy- 
Way of enlarging their Territories, and praftis'd 
with good Succeſs by the Common-wealth. | 

Moſt of the Wars, which the Kings made, 


$ were defenſive 5 and we commonly find, that af- 


ter they had vanquiſh'd their Enemies, they were 
content with an honourable Satisfaction for the 


1 Injuries committed; ſometimes with a bare Sub- 
miſſion, and often with vain * Titles of Honour 
7 beltow'd on them by the conquer'd Countries, in 
I Token of their De 

little to hold them under a real Subjection: Theſe 
: 8 never failing to Revolt upon the 


pendance, which ſignify d 


of the King, either preſuming on the un- 


active Genius of the Succeſſor, or pretending they 


lay under no Obligation to perform theſe Condi- 


tions with the Prince who came after. 


Rome, in its Infancy, was encompaſs d round 


with warlike and numerous Nations, living at 


their Eaſe under free and independent Govern- 
ments, who contended bravely - for their Liber- 
ties, and held the Roman Fortune long in Play: 
Under which Conſtitution Nations are very diffi- 


cultly maſter'd by Monarchies, and ſeldom tho- 


rowly ſubdu'd, but by Common-wealths of great; 
er Virtue and Liberty than their own. 


—1 uh. 


nnn. 


* Dionyſ. p. 145. lb. p. 119, 132, 138, 174, 


183, 227. Liv. I. I. c. 32. 
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4. That the Seditions of the Roman Common- 
wealth never came to Blood, is apparent from 
the * Authority of all their Hiſtories. Tis true, 
there was much Clamour and Violence in theſe 
popular Tumults, but their utmoſt Fury ended in 
à voluntary Retreat from the City: Nondum e- 
rant tam fortes ad ſanguinem civilem — & ulti- 
ma rabies ſeceſſio a ſuis habebatur, ſays f Livy, I 
would not be underſtood of thoſe Seditions which 
happen'd in the Corruption of the Republick, 


which were headed by mercenary Tribunes, to 
promote the ambitious Deſigns of ſome aſpiring | 


Citizens; of which more hereafter. 


5. That the Seditions of Rome perfefted their 


Government, Seditions do not-proceed from the 
Nature of Common-wealths in general; for many 
Republicks have been entirely free from them, as 
Sparta, Venice, &c. but from Defetts in particu- 
tar Conſtitutions. Ariſtocracies, where the Body 
of the People are excluded from the Adminiſtrati- 
on, are moſt ſubje& to theſe Diſorders z as is re- 
markable in the little Governments of ah, 
which being all Ariſtocratical, were feldom free 
from 6 Commotions. The Reformation of Go- 


vernments, which are ſo unequal in their Conſti- 


tution, muſt be attended with popular Tumults 
and Violence; whilſt the Nobility contend for 


their hereditary Honours and Privileges, and the 


Commons ſtrive to reduce the Government to an 


— 


* Dionyſ. p. 348. 11. 7. e. 40 


Equality, 


5 5 Dionyſ. P. 287. Liv. J. 24+ C. 2. 
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Equality. From this Cauſe aroſe all the Sediti- 
ons of Rome; which, tho' for the preſent ereat- 
ing ſome little Diſorders in the State, introduc'd 
excellent Orders into the Government, and were 
ſucceeded by laſting Quiet and Tranquillity : So 
that upon the whole, theſe Seditions were of ex- 
cellent Uſe to the Common-wealth. * Et ſi om- 
nes ſeditiones moleſtæ fuiſſent, juſtas tamen fuiſſe 
nonnullas; neque Reges ex hac Civitate exigi, neque 
Tribunos plebis creari, neque plebiſcitis toties Con- 
ſularem poteſtatem minui, neque provocationem, 
patronam illam Civitatis & vindicem libertatis, 
populo Romano dari fine Nobilium diſſenſione potu- 
iſe; as was truly and judiciouſly obſery'd by Craſ- 
#s in his Defence of Norbanus. 

I have inſiſted the leſs upon theſe two preced- 
ing Articles, becauſe little can be added to the 


1 Remarks which Harrington and Macchiavel 


have already made on the ſame Subject. I ſhall 
therefore conclude this Chapter with theſe two 
Remarks: 1. That notwithſtanding all that has 
been objected againſt the popular Commotions 
under Common-wealths, Mbonarchies are more 
ſubject to Seditions, which always come to Blood, 
and never reform the Government, unleſs they 
chance to diſſolve it; which is eaſily prov'd by 
comparing the Reigns of the twelve Cæſars with 
that Space of Time during which Rome was ſe> 
ditious, both Periods containing near the ſame 
Compaſs of Time. 2. That the Tranquillity of 
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thoſe Monarchies, which happen to be free from 
Seditions, is an Argument that the Subjects are 
ſo impoveriſh'd, debas d or diminiſh'd, by the 
arbitrary Violence and Oppreſſion of their Maſ- 
ters, that they have neither the Will, the Cou- 
rage, nor the Ability to ſhake off their Chains; 
which is the preſent Condition of moſt of the 
Monarchies in Europe. And who is there that 


would not prefer a factious Liberty before ſuch 
a ſettled Tyranny ? 5 


6. That Rome was free from Seditions, after 
the Government became more equal. The Se- 


nate, after the Expulſion of the Kings, tyran- 
nizing over the Commons, compell'd them, for 
their own Preſervation, te create new Magi- 
ſtrates out of their own Order, call'd 77zbunes 5 
under whoſe Conduct they gradually diminiſh'd 
the Power of the Ariſtocracy, till at laſt they ut- 
terly extinguiſb'd it, and eſtabliſh'd the whole 
Body of the People upon an equal Foundation of 
Liberty. This gradual Reformation ſeems to 
have been compleated at the Creation of the firſt 
Plebeian Conſul, three hundred eighty fix Years 
from the Foundation of the City. T 

duction of Equality into the Government may be 


beſt plac'd at this Juncture, when the higheſt | 


Station in the Common-wealth was communicat- 
ed to the Plebeians, which Zivy juſtly calls the * 
Arx and Columen Libertatis; and which, as the 


ſame f Author obſerves, after long and violent 


— 
— 
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Contentions, begot an univerſal Concord and 
Union. After this Time, the Nobility made 
little * Oppoſition to any popular Laws: Aſſueti 
jam tali certaminum genere vinci, ſays Liuy. Nor 
did there happen any domeſtick Diſorder, in near 
two hundred and forty Years, which deſerves the 
Name of Sedition, except a light Tumult of 
Debtors and Bankrupts, who retired in a Rage 
to Mount f Faniculus , but which is omitted by 
ſeveral Hiſtorians in the Catalogue of the Roman 
Seditions. I am not ignorant that other $ Wri- 
ters make this Sedition more conſiderable ; but all 
Authors agree that it was compos'd without 
Blood ſhed by || Hortenſius the Dictator, and that 
it ended in the Revival of an excellent but anti- 
quated Law. From this Tumult, which hap- 
pen'd in the four hundred ſixty ſeventh Year of 
the City, to the Sedition of Gracchus in the ſix 
hundred and twentieth Year of the City, Rome 
enjoy'd a profound Quiet and Proſperity, not in- 
terrupted by the leaſt Domeſtick Diflenſion: An 
Example of laſting Tranquillity, that can be pa- 
rallel'd in no Monarchy whatſoever. This Inter- 
val of Time was the moſt happy and moſt glori- 
ous Period of the ** Roman Common-wealth, and 
gave Riſe to that Valour and Induſtry which ex- 


— —_ 
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+ L, Flor. Luc. Ampelius, Oroſius. 
$ Liy. Epit. 1. 11. Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 3. c. 17. 
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tended their Conqueſts over the World. And 
this leads me to the laſt Propoſition I advanc'd; 
7. That the Romans, during the Equality of 
the Common-wealth, ſubdu'd the Univerſe. 
I have already aſſign d the moſt y_ Rea- 
8 


ſons which interrupted the Progreſs of the Roman 
Conqueſts under the Monarchy. After the Ex- 
pulſion of the Kings, the Patricians aſſum'd the 
Government, and fell naturally into the defen- 


five Maxims, which all Ariſtocracies do or ought | 


to purſue, *Tis evident, from the whole Te- 
nor of their Hiſtories, that they aim'd only at 
the Quiet and Preſervation of their Government z 
that the Wars they at firſt undertook were 
Juſt and neceſſary, either to repel or revenge a 
foreign Invaſion : But Fortune, which ſo often 
ſeconded the Virtue of Rome, wou'd not ſuffer the 
mighty Genius of that People to languiſh in Ob- 
ſcurity, and found Means to interrupt the Eſta- 
bliſhment of thoſe ſlothful Meaſures, by foreign 
Wars or domeſtick Diſcord yz both which, by a 
ſtrange Fatality, equally conſpir d to the Riſe 
and Growth of the Roman Greatneſs. 

After the Baniſhment of the Kings, the“ Ra- 
man People made a wonderful Progreſs in all 
Kinds of Virtue z and the Indulgence of the Se- 


nate in the firſt Years of their Adminiſtration, had 


ſo rais'd their Spirits, that the following Op- 
preſſions of the Nobility, inſtead of melting and 
quelling them, ſery*d only to inflame their Minds, 
who were content with Liberty before, to con- 
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tend for Honour and Dominion with their proud 
and imperious Maſters: To divert theſe dange- 
rous Contentions at Home, the * Nobility en- 
ter d into Wars abroad, not with Deſigns of 
Conqueſt, but either to prevent or puniſh a do- 
meſtick Sedition z chuſing rather to be vanquiſh'd 
in the Field by their Enemies, than to have hard 
7 Laws impoſed on them in the City by the vic- 
torious Tribunes. 

Colonies, the beſt Way of ſecuring their Ac- 
quiſitions, were very $ ſeldom and very unwil- 
lingly planted z ſometimes to appeaſe a popular 
Tumult, at other Times to prevent |] Diviſions of 
Land nearer home, or elſe to encourage the 
Commons to take up Arms more cheerfully, to 
reſiſt a dangerous Invaſion which threatned them 
from abroad. Such were the Deſigns and Poli- 
cy of that Government; and tis no Wonder in 
ſuch a divided State and ſuch diſtracted Counſels, 
if the Progreſs of the Roman Arms were in a 
Manner at a Stand. But this Advantage they 
reap'd from their foreign Wars and civil Diſſen- 
ſions, that the one perſerv'd the Courage and 
Diſcipline of their Armies, and the other reform'd 
the Conſtitution of their Government. But Con. 
queſt and Dominion were reſerv'd to complete the 
Felicity of a free and impartial Common-wealth, 
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* Dionyſ. p. 265. Liv. I. 2. c. 28, 32. I. 4. c. 5, 58, 
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the Eſtabliſhment of which I place at the three 
hundred eighty ſixth Year of the City, when 
the Conſulſhip was laid open to the Commons, 
and the Licinian Law enacted, which was the 
chief Strength of the popular Conſtitution of 
Government. 

After this Reformation of the Common - wealth 
their Affairs quickly aſſum d another Face: That 
Virtue and Ambition which had been ſo long 
oppreſs d by the Faction and Dominion of the 
few, had a free Scope to exert it ſelf, and a wide 
Field to range in: Hinc majora bella, ſays * Livy z 
at this Time they began to aſpire to the Domi- 
nion of Italy: And altho' they were weakened by 
the Revolt of their old Allies the Latines, and 
attack'd about the ſame Time by the Sammres, 
the moſt warlike, and the Tuſcans, the richeſt 
and moſt populous Nation of Italy; yet their un- 
weary'd Virtue and Induſtry overcame all theſe 
Difficulties, and in leſs than a hundred Years re- 
duc d all Italy under their Obedience, which had 
held them at a Bay for ſo many Ages before. 
'Pyrrhus was an eaſy Triumph; and the Cartha- 
ginians, who diſputed the Empire of the World 
with them in three long and bloody Wars with 
various Succeſſes, being at length born down by | 
the mere Weight of their Conſtitution, as | Po- 
Hlius obſerves ; and Philip with Antiochus and 
Perſeus, being an unequal Match for their Arms, | 
they remain'd, in Concluũon, the abſolute Maſ- | 
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ters of the Univerſe. This amazing Progreſs of 


I heir Conqueſts may be chiefly aſſign'd to theſe 


following Reaſons : | 

That their Domeſtick Factions being extin- 
guiſſrd, left them at Liberty to purſue their 
foreign Conqueſts. 

That the Counſels of popular Afﬀemblies are 
more Bold and Couragious than the Reſolutions 
of Senates and Princes. There is a certain na- 
tural Vigour that animates the Debates of a Mul- 
titude, and has often-times a Mixture of Raſhneſs 
in it; a Defect, tis confeſs d, but flowing from 
a noble Principle. To what other Cauſe can be 
aflign'd the vaſt Hopes and ambitious Deſigns of 
the States of Athens, Carthage, and other Go- 
vernments, where the People bore the greateſt 
Sway, but to an Exceſs of Courage, flowing from 
Liberty and Equality, which rais'd the ſame 
Spirit and Diſpolition in the Romans; but regu- 
lated by wiſer Orders, ſtrengthen'd by better 
Diſcipline, and founded on a larger Bottom ? 

And to this, that Fame, Ambition and Ava- 
rice, the common Inducements to all great Un- 


dertakings of this Nature, reign very ſtrongly in 


popular Aſſemblies, where the Spoils or the Ho- 
nour are to be divided among a Multitude; which 
is more hard to ſatisfy, than the private Glory 
or Profits ofa Prince or a Senate. 

To this may be join'd the Virtue and Emulati- 
on of their particular Magiſtrates and Command- 
ders, with which a Common-wealth will always 
abound, where the ſupreme Dignities are annual 
and ſucceſſive, and are the never-failing Reward 
of the higheſt Deſert and Abilities, | Thefe 
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Theſe were the principal Cauſes that gave | 


Riſe to thoſe Counſels, which led them to all 
their ſucceeding Greatneſs; For whereas the 


Wars under the Ariſtocracy were chiefly defen- | 
five, and carry'd on with more Fury than Per- 


ſeverance, * Magis impetu quam perſeverantia, 
the Conqueſt of Veii being the only conſiderable 
Acquiſition made in a hundred and forty Years ; 
under the popular Government, the Avarice.of 
the People, the Courage of the Soldiers, and 
the Emulation of the Generals, made the F 
Romans commonly the Aggreſſors. Wars were 
undertaken upon ſlighter Grounds, purſu'd with 
more Obſtinacy, and concluded with greater 
Advantage. This remarkably appears in the 
firft $ Punick War, which was voted and re- 
folvd on by the People, in Conjunction with 
their Conſuls, againſt the expreſs Authority 
and Approbation of the Senatez and was the 
firſt Foreign Expedition they ever undertook. 

To which may be added, the advantageous 
Situation of Rome for the Conqueſt of || Italy, 
and of Italy for the Conqueſt of the World; 
and that the Governments of Italy were leſs 
Warlike in Proportion to their Diſtance from 
Rome, and lefs obſtinate Lovers and Defenders 
of their Liberty. Nor was the Juſtice and Mag- 
nanimity of the Romans to their conquer'd Na- 
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e I tions, a ſmall Inducement to Foreign Nations to 
1 ſubmit to their Government; which was rather 
e | Ithe Patronage than Empire of the World. 

- F3 Beſides theſe general and more remote Con- 
- FI fiderations, I ſhall aſſign ſome particular Cauſes, 
„which concurrd more immediately to the 
e — and Preſervation of the Roman Con- 
, The Perfection of their military Diſcipline, 
which I ſhall handle fo far forth as it bears 
any Relation to the Conſtitution of the Civil 
Government. | | 

The vaſt Increaſe of their People, after the 
g I of the Government; their excellent 
Way of maintaining their Conqueſts by Colo- 
nies at firſt, by equal Leagues afterwards, and 
at laſt by unequal Leagues and Provincial Go- 
vernments. 

Ihe vaſt Increaſe of their Numbers will beſt 
appear, by preſenting the Reader at one View 
with all the Muſters or Surveys of their Citizens 
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which are extant, and in the Order they were 


taken down, as low as the Time, of Ha. 

Anno Urbis ( Fighting Authors. 

Conditæ. Men. 

| I | 3,300| Dionyſ. |. 2. p. 59 

37 47000 — l. 2. p. 67 

Under Serv. Tull. 84,700 | — l. 4. p. 167 

N 2345 | 130,000] ——. l. 5. p- 216 

N 256 | 150,700 p. 250 

; | 260 110,000 | — p. 307 
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Fighting 


Men. 


278,222 
2715224 
2925224 
297,97 
251,222 
260,000 
270,21 


137,1 
214,000 


243,70 


258,3 

2737244 
269,015 
312, 810 
337452 


328,14 


324,000 


606 | 322,000 


328,342 
323,000 


313,822 


399,736 


394-336 
- 463,909 | 


Authors, - 


Liv, | 


I. 3. c. 31 
c. 244 


Teuſeb Chron, 


Liv, I. 9. c. 19 
l. 10. c. 47 
Liv, Epit. I. 111 
Liv. Epit. l. 131 
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Euſeb. Chron. 
Liv. Epit. 
Liv. I. 27. c. 36 
I, 29. c. 37 
l. 35. C. 9. 3 
I. 38,c. 36 
Liv. Epit. I. 41 
Liv. * l. Ter 10 
Liv. Epit. 
Plut. 11 Emil. " 
Liv. Epit. 12 7 
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Ftom this Scheme it is evident, that the 


| People multiply'd very faſt under the Kingly 
Government; that their Stock was very m 


diminiſh'd under the Beginnings of the Ariſto- 


1 cracy, and increas'd prodigiouſly after the Com- 
mon- wealth became equal: for from the general 
Surrey in the Lear 410. Not long after the 

laſt Change of their Government, to the Year 


N 


5, we find an Increaſe of 90,000 Inhabitants. 
ow the Growth of their Numbers conduc'd 
to the Inlargement of their Empire, will appear 

by the next Article of Colonies. 
| Colonies were of excellent Uſe to the Come 


7 mon-wealth : (1.) To inlarge their Empire, 
& Coloniis occupari latiàs imperii fines. (2.) To 
2 defend their Borders againſt a Revolt of their 
| Allies: f Subſidia adverſus Rebelles. (3.) To 


multiply their People, $ Augendæ ſtirpis canſa. 


! 
0 'S 


(4.) To tranſplant their poor Citizens,“ Colo- 
niis Sentina Urbis exbauſta. (5.) To prevent 
Seditions, ff Plebem quietam deducta in Coloniis 


| multitudo preftabat. (6.) To reward their $$ 


= 
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Veterans, To which may be added, the pre- 


? ſerving the popular Ballance by ſuch large Di- 


2 viſions of Land to the Commons, and the in- 
* fuſing the Roman Manners and Diſcipline into 


the conquer d Provinces : Imbuendis Sociis ad 
officta Legum, ſays || Tacitus. | 


Liv. I. 1. c. 56. + Tac, Ann. 1. 12. c. 32. : 
5 Liv. I. 27. c. 9, lo, **Cic.adAtr. Ep.18.1. I. 
++ Liv. I. 10. c. 6. SS Ib. I. 31. c. 4, 49. 
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The firſt Inſtitution of Colonies was owing 


to the Wiſdom of Romulus, who planted ſeven 
but his Example was ill purſu'd by his Succef- | 


ſors, there being only one more planted between 
his Reign and that of Targazrn the Proud, who 
planted two more. 

The Ariſtocracy, as they made little Progreſs 
in their Conqueſts, ſo by Conſequence ſent forth 
very few Colonies, not above Ten or Twelve in 
the Compaſs of a hundred and forty Years. 


Under the Popular Government, when Li- 


berty and Equality had remoy'd all the Obſta- 
cles which controll'd the conquering Genius of 
that mighty People, they extended their Colo- 
nies and their Victories over all Itahy; having 


from the Year 336, to the ſecond Punick War, 


planted forty z and from thence to the Sedition 
of Gracchus twenty more, with much greater 
Numbers of Citizens, larger Proportions of 
Acres, and at much greater Diſtances from 
Rome than formerly. 

The Inſtitution of planting Colonies was of 
greater Benefit to the Publick, than tranſplant- 
ing the Inhabitants of the conquer'd Cities to 
Rome: a Method that ſerv'd only to increaſe the 
Numbers of their Citizens, which the other did 
more effectually, by providing a larger Subſiſt- 
ence for them; not to repeat the other Advan- 
tages of Colonies, which were all wanting in 
this Inſtitution, 

The prodigious Increaſe of their Inhabitants 
enabled the Romans to plant ſuch a Barrier of 
Colonies on the Frontiers, as more effectually 
| maintain'd 
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maintain'd all their Conqueſts, than Treble the 
Number of Garriſons cou'd have done; which 


being compos'd of regular Forces, kept up in 


conſtant Diſcipline and Pay, wou'd have con- 


7 ſum'd their People, created a vaſt Charge, and 
certainly have deſtroy'd their Liberties 2 


whereas their Colonies till retain'd their Re- 
verence for their * Mother City, and were the 
only Support of the Roman State, when they 
were ſunk by ſo many Lofles in the ſecond 
Punick War, 

Rome, as —— judic iouſly obſeryes, in 
her Riſe proceeded by Colonies: for the Acqui- 
fitions of an Infant Government muſt be retain'd 
in Subject ion by an actual Force, till the Terror 
and Reputation of their Arms can procure a 


Submiſſion and Obedience to their bare Au- 


thority. 

Rome in her Growth proceeded by Leagues, 
either equal, as the Alliance with the Zatines 
and other Nations, on whom the Rights of 
the Gity were beſtow'd 5 which was an excel- 


» lent Policy to propagate their Empire, and rare- 
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ly practis d by the preceding Governments: or 
unequal, as the Jus Italicum, which was a Do» 
nation of the City without Suffrage, or by Pro- 
vincial Governments. But for this laſt Article, 


7 I ſhall refer the Reader to Sigonizs, who has 


handled it with great Judgment and Accuracy, 
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and ſhall content my ſelf with making two 
Obſervations. 

I. That the Subjects of the Romans * liv'd 
under the mildeſt Adminiſtration, and the gen- 
tleſt Yoke in the World; which ingag'd them 
in a willing Obedience and voluntary Submiſſion 
to a Nation of greater Virtues than their own, 
without thoſe frequent Tumults and Rebellions 
with which Oppreſſion and Tyranny are always 
attended. | | 

2. That the Roman Policy ſecur'd their F 
Conqueſts with ſo much Eaſe, and fo effectu ally, 
that there is hardly any Example to be found 
in all their Hiſtories that they ever ſurrender'd 
one Spot of Ground, of which they had once 
got the Dominion. We > "ors 

But 'tis Time to return from this long 
Digreſſion, and reſume the Subject of my Dif- 
courſe. | 

The Reaſons of the Corruption and Ruin of 
the Roman Commonewealth, may be reduc'd to 
theſe general Heads. 

The negligent Execution of the Laws and 
Orders on which the Popular Government was 
founded. | | 

Some original Deſects in the firſt Conſtitution 
of the Government. = 

And laſtly, to ſome ſucceeding Laws and In- 
ſtitutions in favour of an Ariſtocratical Govern- 
ment, or of an abſolute Monarchy. F 
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The ill Execution of the Laws and Orders 
on which the Popular Government was found 
ed, proceeded from theſe two Cauſes. | 

I. That the Government was not often enough 
reduc'd to its firſt Principles. 

2, From theAlteration of their Way of living; 
Cicero *, and from him Macchiavel, and other 
modern Writers of Politicks, lay down for a 
certain Maxim, That Common-wealths cannot 
ſubſiſt, unleſs they are frequently renew'd by 
their Magiſtrates, either by reviving the Reve- 
rence and Terror of the Laws, or by reſtoring 
the Antient Virtue and Diſcipline, or by a 
Thorow Reformation of thoſe Corruptions and 
* Diſorders, which Length of Time, a looſe Ads 
: miniſtration, and the Depravity of Human Na- 
Fre will Introduce into the Soundeſt and Firmeſt 
Conſtitutions of Government. 

This 1 Macchiavel tiles reſuming the Com- 
mon- wealth, and reducing it to its firſt Prin- 
Ciples, of which there are many memorable In- 
4 : ſtances in the Riſe of the Popular Government. 
da Theſe Renovations of the Roman Common- 
wealth were effected either by their ordinary 
Magiſtrates; as the Tribunes, to whom the Guard 
of Liberty, or the Cenſors, to whom the Inſpec- 
tion of their Diſcipline, Manners, and Suffrages 


a was committed z or elſe by extraordinary ones, 

n. Þ 3 the Diftators, who were commonly created 
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upon ſome great and ſudden Emergency, either 
to reſiſt a foreign War, or to correct ſome do- 
meſtick Diforder. Under the Vigilance and 
Conduct of theſe Magiſtrates, for ſome Ages 
after the Inſtitution of the Popular Govern- 
ment, the Adminiſtration was ſteddy and re- 
gular z thoſe Laws which were the great Fences 
of Liberty, were ſtrictly obey'd, or ſeverely ex- 
ecuted, as the * Licinian and the F Uſurary Laws, 
&c. and others whoſe Authority was decaying 
were reviv'd and re- enacted, as the Law of 9 
Appeals to the People, which was thrice re- 
new'd: another, that a Vote of the Commons 
without the Concurrence of the Senate, ſnould 
have the Force and Authority of a Law, was 
as often reviv d. | 

*Twould be . endleſs to enumerate Examples 
of this Kind, during the Purity of the Com- 
mon-wealth z by which the Conſtitution was 
ſo often ſtrengthen d and reinforc'd. To this 
Rigour and Severity ſucceeded a looſe and 
negligent Adminiſtration 3 the Vigour and In- 
fluence of their Laws was aboliſh'd by Diſuſe 3 
and the beſt Conſtitution in the World, not 
being renew'd or reviv'd, departed from the 
Principles on which it was firſt founded, and 
was intirely ſubverted. | 
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This fatal Management ſeems to owe its Riſe 
to the following Occaſions. 

1. The miſtaken Liberty which the People 
aſſum d of diſpenſing with the moſt fundamental 
Laws of their Conſtitution, as the * Leges An- 
nales, and the Laws againſt F Continuation of 
Magiſtracy, with many others which ought to 
have been ſacred and unalterable. 

The ſupreme Power of a Nation, tis confeſs'd, 
can be bounded or limited by no precedent 
Laws; but in ſuch Caſes it would have well 
become the Wiſdom of the People to haye 
laid a yoluntary Reſtraint on their own Au- 
thority, and have had Recourſe to the Dictato- 
rian Power, or any other Expedient, rather than 
to expoſe and weaken the great Bulwarks of 
their Conſtitution, by aſſuming ſach a diſpenſing 
Power; which, altho' at firſt it was exercis'd 
upon good Grounds (as all evil Precedents have 
good Beginnings) yet in Proceſs of Time, had 
a dangerous Influence on the Common-wealth, 
For this popular Levity of diſpenſing with their 
moſt Solemn 5 Orders and Inſtitutions, fram'd 
by the united Wiſdom and Experience of ſa 
many Ages, diminiſh'd by Degrees the | Reve- 
rence and Reputation of the Laws; and led 


| 1 * 
* App. p. 114. Liv. I. 10. c. 14. 3 
+ Plut. in Cæſ. p. 1308. in Cat. p. 1420. Suet. in 

Jul. c. 18. Dion. Caſſ. p. 15. Aſcon. Pedian. in Cornel. 
l Liv. I 10. C, Iz. * 8 «& 
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them naturally to conclude, That thoſe Laws 
which at ſome Junctures were judg d inconve- 
nient, were at all Times unneceſſary: and altho? 
there was an outward Appearance of Liberty 
in the Maxim, on which this Proceeding was 
founded, to wit, that the laſt Reſolution of the 
People was the undoubted Law of the Com- 
mon- wealth; yet nothing can be more certain, 
than that no Conſtitution can ſubſiſt, where the 
whole Frame of the Laws may be ſhaken or 
ſuſpended, by the ſudden temporary Counſels of 
a Multitude, and where the Laws are govern d 
by the People, inſtead of the People's being go- 
vern d by the Laws. In After-times | the Ex- 
erciſe of this Power was aſſum d, and in a Man- 
men engroſs'd by the Senate, till the People, 
after they had miſcarry d in an Attempt to 
reſtore it to their own Aſſemblies, were content 
to divide it with the Senate, under certain Re- 
ſtraints and Limitationns. | 
But the Common-wealth gain'd little Advan- 
tage. by this Alteration.z the Power being equally 
1328 in whatever Hands it was plac'd. 
n former Times, tis confeſs d, it was rather 
dangerous in Example than Fact: but in the 
7 rupt Ages of the Soxernment, it gave a 
iſe to that fatal Neglect in the Obſervance of 
all the Laws, ſo eſſential to their Conſtitution 3 
and made Way for the ſeven Conſulſhips of 
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Marius, the early and multiply'd Honours of 
Pompey, and the long Continuation of C#ſar's 
Command in Ga /; which are on all Hands 
allow'd to have been the direct and immediate 
Cauſes of the Ruin of the. Common- wealth. 
2. Another Reaſon was the Omiſſion or Al- 
teration of the Cuſtom of Accuſing. The Laws 
can never be maintain'd in Force in a Nation, 
where *tis held diſhonourable to Accuſe : For 
which Reaſon, all wiſe Common-wealths have 
cheriſh'd and encourag'd, by Rewards and Marks 
of Honour and Diſtinction, Accuſations of all 
Publick Offenders *. At Rome, in particular, 
Accuſers were held in great Eſteem 3 ſuch Men 
being reputed the Defenders of the Laws, and 
the Guardians of the Conſtitution. Their great- 
eſt Men commonly entred the World with the 
* Proſecution of ſome eminent Delinquent f. Nor 
did the higheſt Perſons in the State, $ Scipio, 
Cato, and others, think it a Diſparagement, 
after all their Honours, to undertake this Pro- 
vince. 

The Laws had their due Weight and Autho- 
rity, whilſt they were defended by ſuch excel- 
lent Patrons ; but in After-times, and in a more 
degenerate Age, they were abandon'd by their 
Champions. Accuſations ** were generally dey 
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clin'd by the Men of Rank and Dignity, and 
ſeldom or never undertaken unleſs by mean and 
mercenary Informers, or raw and unskilful 
Youths : So that the Laws in a Manner were 
left unguarded and defenceleſs; and what an 
Effect this muſt have upon the Conſtitution, 
I leave every Man to judge, and the Event 
ſufficiently declar'd. Tis true, Cicero, and 
others, began to revive the old Cuſtom of Ac- 
cuſing ; but twas then too late, the Corruption 
of the Common-wealth being too Big for the 
Laws, and obſtinate to all Remedies, 

Nor was the Authority of many of their Laws 
arm'd with ſuch Sanctions and Penalties as were 
neceſſary to imprint that Awe and Terror on 
the Minds of the People, which alone can diſ- 
poſe them to Obedience. The famous Law 
of f Appeals was guarded by no other Sanction 
than a bare Declaration, that the Breach of it 


ſhould be efteem'd a wicked Action: nor were 
their other Laws, except ſome few of their 


fundamental ones, back'd with ſeverer Puniſh» 
ments. The ordinary Rigour of their Laws, 
extended only to Jgnominy, or pecuniary 
Mulcts z Death being ſeldom inflifted, unleſs 
in Caſes of High Treaſon, Parricide, or Crimes 
of an extraordinary g Nature. Baniſhment in 
it ſelf was no Peralty, but a Refuge to avoid 
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| the Puniſhment of the Laws: - Disfranchiſe* 


ment or Deprivation of Liberty, were Penalties? 
if we may believe 7 Cicero, above the Reach of 
the ſupreme Power of the Common-wealth 
to inflictz even pecuniary Mulcts $ were 
antiently limited to ſome determin'd Sums, 
not to be exceeded. 

But ſucceeding Ages, in a Manner aboliſtyd 
all the Power of the Laws, by ** exempting 
their Citizens from all corporal Puniſhments, 
and allowing the higheſt Offenders to evade 
the Sentence of the Laws, by retiring into a 
Tt voluntary Exile. The Moderation of the 
Roman Laws was the worſt Part of their Con- 
ſtitution; and in ſome Junctures, as the Attempt 
of Saturninus, Catiline, &c. wou'd have endan- 
ger'd the very Being of the Common-wealth, 
if the Senate and Magiſtrates had not exerted 
an illegal, but neceſſary Power, for the Pre- 
ſervation of the whole. But withal, it gives 
one a ſtrange Idea of the Excellence of the 
Roman Diſcipline and Manners, which flouriſh'd 
for ſo many Ages, by a mere Senſe of Honour 
and Fear of Ignominy, with fo little Dread or 
Apprehenſion of ſeverer Puniſhments. 

That the Common-wealth was not oftner 
reduced to its firſt Principles, chiefly aroſe from 
the Reaſons I have alledg d; to which may be 
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Juſtly added, certain Defects and Errors in the 
Nature and Power of thoſe Magiſtrates, to whoſe 
Charge the Preſervation of the Laws was com- 
mitted, as the Tribunes and Cenſors. 

In the Inſtitution of the Tribunitian Power, 
there was this original Defect, that the Num- 
ber of the Tribunes was too great: They were at 
firſt Five, but their Number was afterwards in- 
creas d to Ten, which the People weakly ima; 
gin'd to be an Acceſſion of Strength and Honour 
to the Magiſtracy : But the Senate wiſely per- 
ceiv'd, that the Increaſe of their Number wou'd 
be a Diminution of their Power, as it prov'd in 
the Event; for every ſingle Tribune, by Vertue of 
His Office, beingarm'd with a Power of putting a 
full Stop to all Proceedings whatſoever, as well 
of the f People as of the Senate, they ſeldom 
found it a difficult Matter, out of ſo great a Num- 
ber, to engage one $ corrupt Tribune to hinder 
the Reſult of all the popular Counſels, and de- 
feat the Deſigns of the other Nine, how unani- 
mous ſoever for the publick Advantage. 

Of this Kind it wou'd be endleſs to produce 
Teſtimonies z ſo many Examples occurring in 
the Roman Hiſtories of mercenary Tribunes for- 
bidding the paſſing of new popular Laws, or the 
Revival and Execution of old ones, But this 
Vefect was ſucceeded by a worſe, I mean the 
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Atinian Law, which permitted Senators to be 
choſen Tribunes. This Law deſtroy'd all the 
good Effects of the Tribunitian Power, and per- 
verted the Ends of its Inſtitution : For the Tri- 
bunes were at firſt created to be a Check on the 
Senate, and for that Reaſon compos d of Men of 
a different Order and Intereſt z Senators being 
expreſly excluded from that Office, and the two 
Employments judg'd inconſiſtent 3 the antient 
Policy thinking it abſurd to imagine, that a Sena- 
tor in ſuch a Station wou'd ever act for the Ad- 
vantage of the Commons, againſt the Intereſt of 
his own Order. Theſe were apparent Defetts in 
the Powers and Qualifications of the Tribunes; 
the firſt rendring them in a Manner uſeleſs and 
ineffectual, and the ſecond dangerous and perni- 


| cious: And the ill Effects of both on the whole 


Conſtitution of the Roman Government, are ob- 
vious at firſt View to every Man who conſiders 
the excellent Uſe of the Tyibunitian Power, 
whilſt it continu'd on its antient Eſtabliſhment. 
The Office of the Cenſors was one of the no- 
bleſt Inſtirutions of the Commonewealth z their 
ordinary Juriſdiction extended to the Regulation 
of private Expences, the enafting of ſumptuary 
Laws, the farming the Revenues, and the Re- 
formation of dangerous Abuſes and Diſorders in 
the popular Aſſemblies 5 of which laſt we have 
many * Examples. But their chief Province was 
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to direct and preſerve the publick Diſcipline 
and Manners, to preſide at the Tribunal of Fame, 
to reward the Brave and Virtuous with Marks of 
Honour and Diſtinction, and to brand the De- 
generate and Corrupt with Diſhonour and Igno- 
miny. 

This Inſtitution was of admirable Uſe in main- 


taining the Morals and the Virtue of the People; 


and at the ſame Time highly contributed to ſup- 
port the Vigour of the Laws, and to preſerve or 
reſtore the Conſtitution to its firſt Principles : For 
tis a certain Maxim, that as f good Laws make 
good Men, ſo good Men defend good Laws, and 
are both a mutual Defence to each other. But 
there was this eſſential Defect in the Frame of 
this Office, that there were two Cenſors inſtead 
of one; for all great Commands are better < ma- 
nag d by a ſingle Perſon than by many, eſpecially 
ſuch as require the utmoſt Rigour and Severity 
in their Execution. For Power divided between 
many, naturally produces Diſcord, of which 
we have many remarkable Examples in the Cen- 
ſorſhips of Scipio and Mummius, Livius and 
Claudius, Craſſus and Domitius, and many others, 
who all by their Diſcord and Diſſenſion deſtroy'd 
the good Effects of their Magiſtracy, which de- 
pended ſolely on their Concord and Unanimity z 
both enjoying an equal Authority, and either of 


* Liv. I. 45. c. 15. + Cic, Fragm, de Rep. I. 5. 
5 Liv. I. 3. c. 29. 
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them having Power to vacate the Degrees of his 
7 Collegue. But in ſucceeding Ages this 6 Magi- 
| ſtracy was intermitted for many Years. Tis true, 
it was ſome Time after reviv'd, but with ſuch 
Limitations in it's || Powers and Authority, as 
difabled the Cenſors from reſiſting that Torrent 
of Corruption which firſt overthrew the Diſcip- 


line, and afterwards the Liberties of Rome. 
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Another Reaſon which ſeems to have very 
much contributed to the ſteddy Support of the 
| Conſtitution upon its original Principles, was, 
* that after the Riſe of the popular Government, 
there aroſe every Age, Men of ſuch ſuperiour 
Virtue and Merit, as by their Example gave an 
Influence and Authority to the Laws; who made 
a reſolute Stand againſt all Innovations upon the 
great Fences of their Liberties, and either main- 
tain'd or reviv d their antient Conſtitution. But 
in After · times the Common- wealth was deſtitute 
of ſuch Supports. Not but that Rome, in its 
loweſt Decays, produc d very extraordinary Men ; 
but they were ſuch Men, whoſe great Qualities 
ſery'd only to arm their Ambition againſt the 
Freedom of their Country. 

Iis an Obſervation of * Macchiavel, that great 
Dangers and violent Extremities often rectify 
and recover a Conſtitution of Government tend- 
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ing towards arty pe z of which he gives an 
—— Example in the Sacking of Rome by the 
Gauls; to which may be added the Straits of 
Caudium, the Battle of Cannæ, and many other 
Loſſes in the Beginning and Progreſs of the Com- 
mon-wealth : hich rouzd and reviv'd their 
antient Virtue and Diſcipline, and pron 'd a Re- 
medy inſtead of a Ruin. But in Aſter-Ages, > 
continual Succeſs of their Arms, and the, 

found Security they enjoy d by the Conqueſt 

Carthage, and of all their foreign Enemies, = 
looſe the Reigns of their — 2 iatro- 
duc'd a Depravity and Corruption of Manners 3 
wealth, Concluſion, cl d the e 
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LETTER I. 


OU ſay that © all the Traffick which 
« the Weftern Parts of the World, 
ce from that Time (when the Prolo- 
6e meys prevail'd in Egy Op) had with 
« Perſia, India, Ar and the 
1 — 
8 wholly carry'd on thro the Red-Sea, and the 
& Mouth of the Nile.” But your own Author 
Strabo only ſays, de in} 73 ov, that the great 
eſt Part of the Trade of India was driven by the 
Way of Alexandria. But * _ * 
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contradicts you; for he makes Palmyra a cel 


t. 


ed Mart for the Indian and Arabian Commodi- 
ties, which the Merchants of that City brought 


from Perſia, and afterwards ſold to the Romans, 


Palmyra, by the Advantage of its Situation near 
the Euphrates, lay very conveniently for ingroſſing 


the greateſt Part of the Trade of India, which 
was carry'd on over Land by the Way of Perſia; 
and we are aſſur d by * A. Marcellinus, that 
Batue, a Town of Athemiſia in the North of 
Meſopotamia, near the Euphrates, was a noted 
Mart for the ſame Traffick, there being held 
every Year a Fair, to which there was a vaſt Re- 
fort to buy up Commodities brought from the 
Indians and the Seres, As for the Trade with 
the Seres, we know from the ſame 7 Author, 
*twas carry'd on by the Merchants over-land, who 
travell d from Perſia to that Country, thro' the 
Territories of the Sac; and whatever Indian 
Commodities came by Sea to either of theſe 
Places, tis plain they muſt be brought by the 
Way of the Perſian Gulph, and ſo up the 
Euphrates; and not from the Red. Sr, which 
lay too far offi *Tis true, a great Trade with 
India was driven by the Way of the Red- Sv and 
Alexandria, as appears not only from Strabo, but 
from 9 Pliny, who has ſet down the Rout the 
Merchants took over-land from Alexandria to 
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Zerenite, and from thence by Sea to the Coaſt of 
Malabar. He adds, that the prime Coſt of In- 
dian Goods, imported every Year into the Ro- 
man Empire, amounted to above 400,000 
Pounds: And the ſame Author * affirms, that 
the Empire loſt every Year by their Trade 
with India, Arabia, and the Fews, above 
800,000 Pounds. From which Paſſage, com- 
par'd with the former, it appears that the Ro- 
mans droveas great a Trade with the Seres and 
Arabia, as with India, Tanto nobis delicie & 
feæminæ conſtant f Tacitus makes the ſame Com- 
plaint. Now, if 800,0c0 Pounds Ann. 


ge were too great a Drain for the Roman Empire to 
h bear 2 — 1 am, Ce. 
, N F 1 555 
o i .. 

ie Part I. Book IV. Page 211. 
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= Of ZoROASTRES. 
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ut HE, Account of Zoroaſtres is ſo entertain- 
he ing, and ſa extremely well told, that I 


to have all the Inclination in the World to believe 
it true: But there are ſome Circumſtances in-it 
ſo inconſiſtent with the Relations of all the 
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Greek and Latin Writers, that they give one 
very juſt Ground to Queſtion the Credit of the 
whole Story, Tis certain that the general 
Current of the old Writers places Zoroaftres 
much earlier than the Reign of Darius Hyſtaſ- 
pes, as you may find in all the modern Collectors, 
who have treated of that Subject. I will not 
enter into the Controverſy, whether there was 
only one of that Name, as you A. more; 
nor will I pretend to determine the Age of Zoro- 
uſt res, the Founder of the Perſian Religion, be- 
cauſe I think it impoſſible, among ſuch Variety of 
Opinions and Contradictions, to make any pro- 
bable Gueſs of the Truth. Tis ſufficient for my 
Purpoſe, if can prove him more antient than the 
Period you have plac'd him at. For this I need 
not produce you a long Liſt of the antient Hiſto- 
rians; for they are all collected to my Hand by 
Marſham, Stanley, A. Fabricius, Huetius, &c. 
One Author indeed you wou d rob me of, Juſtin, 
by correcting him from Diodorus Siculus: But 
the Reverſe of this is true, and Diodorus ought 
to be corrected by Juſtin, as appears from a Paſ- 
ſage of Arnobius, as tis read, and diſtinguiſh'd 
by either Stanley, Marſham, or Heraldus : That 


Creſias calls this Bactrian King, not Oxyartes, ; 
but Zoro res; and eonſequtiitly the genuine | 


Reading in Diodorus, who profeſſes to follow 


Zoroaſtres, © 
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The only antient Writer that ſeems to favour 
ant Opinion, is Agathias, who liv'd 1100 
Years after, who makes Zoroaſtres Cotemporary 
with Darius Hyſtaſpes, as the Perſians, in his 
Age, gave out, in general, but at the ſame Time, 
that it was impoſible to know whether he was the 
Father of Darius or not; and if the Fact was 
then doubtful, I wou'd fain know how After- 
Ages came by a better Information: And tis re- 
markable, that none of the Eaſtern Authors you 
have cited are above 600 Years Standing; nor 


does the Mirconde, call d Texeria, the moſt ce» 


lebrated of all the Eaſtern Hiſtorians, make Men- 


tion of it in his Annals A. Marcellinus does in- 


deed ſay, he was the Father of Darius, but tis 
plain to every one who attentively conſiders the 
whole Period, that he places Hyſtaſpes long af- 
ter the Age of Zoroaſtres, and f Lactantius ſets 
him higher than the Trojan War. So that no 
Manner of Streſs can be laid on this Argument. 
$ Fpuleiusis another Author you produce to 
ove Zoroaſtres Cotemporary with Pythagoras. 
ut you have entirely deſtroy d the Credit of his 
Relation, by one Chronological Argument : To 
which I may add, that Apuleius, in the very 
next Period, contradicts this Account himſelf ; 
for he ſays, twas the prevailing Opinion that 
Pythagoras came voluntarily- into Zgypt, and 
there inſtructed himſelf in all the Learning of the 


i 


na 


* Lib. xxiii. c. 6. + Inſtit, vii. 15. 
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Egyptian Prieſts, without mentioning a Word of 
his Converſing with Zoroaſtres, whom tis plain 
from his* Apology he thought many Ages elder 
than Pythagoras, becauſe he makes him more 
antient than doſes: Which Paſſage, by the 
Way, he copy'd from f Pliny, as Harduin very 
Tightly obſerves. And indeed, on a Suppoſition 
that he was Cotemporary with Ninus, and that 
the Aſſyrian Monarchy laſted 1400 Years, accord- 
ing to $ Diodorus, or 1300 according to | Trogus, 
his Age muſt be carry'd fome Centuries higher 
than Moſes. Nor can this Account, as you ſup- 
poſe, agree with Nebuchadnezzar's Conqueſt of 
Egypt ; for from that Time to the Death of your 
Zoroaſtres (as appears by your own Reckoning) 
there had paſsd 85 Years : And allowing Zoro- 
aſtres to have been 90 Years old at the Time of 
his Death, which, by the Way, was not a natu- 
ral but a violent one, he cou'd have been but five 
Years old; and allowing Famblichas's Account of 
Pythagoras's twelve Years Reſidence at Babylon, 
he cou'd have been but ſeventeen when Pythago- 
ras left that Place; and at that Age he was cer- 
tainly too young to ſet up for a Doctor. But ſup- 
poling Pythagoras, for once, to have been at Ba- 
_ bylon in Nebuchadnezzar's Time, or even later if 
you pleaſe, twenty Years before Cambyſes's Con- 
queſt of Egypt; which is the loweſt Period, as 
you own, that can be allow'd for his Travels, 
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and which was before Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus; I deny that he cou'd have ſeen any of 
the Perfians and Magians at Babylon; for that 
Sect ſpread only with the Arms and Empire of 
the Perſians, and into * India. And tis a Jeſt 


to ſuppoſe that any of the Perſian Prieſts wou'd 
* ſettle, or be allow'd to ſettle, at Babylon, the 


head Quarters of Sabianiſm; for which, as you 


* ſay, they had the utmoſt Deteſt ation, and hated 
* the Babylonians above all others of that Sect. 
And if Pythagoras cou'd have been inſtructed in 
the Learning of the Magi there, he need not 
have been at the Pains to Travel into Perſia 
upon that Errand, as *f Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and * Pliny affure us he did. 


The Zabratus of < Porphyry, the Zaratus of 


Clemens, of Tf Plutarch, and Famblichus, and 
the Zaran of $6 Cyril, I agree to be all one, 
but deny that either of them is Zoroaſtres. To 
begin with Porphyry, if by Zabratus he meant 
| Zoroaſtres, why had he not call'd him Zoro- 
aſtres, as he has done in his Book, || De Axtro 
Nympharum ? And that very Paſſage has a Cha- 
| rafter of Time in it which will fix the Age of 


— ——— 
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Zoroaſtres many Ages before Darius Hyſt aſpes : 
For he ſays, Zoroaftres conſecrated a Grotto to 
the Worſhip of his God Alithra, and gave the 
firſt Riſ- of that Cuſtom to other Nations. 
Now there are Examples enough of Grots and 
Caves conſecrated to Nymphs, and other Gods, 
to be met with in Hiſtory as high as the Tro- 
jan War, as appears from the Verſes of Homer, 
which are the Subject of that Diſcourſe. Io 
ſay nothing of Jupiter's Grotto, frequented by 
* Minos, with many others mention'd by Strabo, 
Pauſanias, &c. long before the Reign of that 
Prince. In the next Place, Porphyry plainly 
makes Zabratus a Chaldæan, as Holſtentus has 
rightly remark'd ; that is, a Philoſopher of that 
Sect, as the following Words plainly ſhow : 
And conſequently he cou'd not mean Zoroaſ- 
tres, who was a Magian. Some Writers have 
indeed confounded theſe two Sets, as Celſus ; 
but he is very juſtly laugh'd at for his Pains 
by + Origen. - Clemens and Cyril make him an 
Aſſyrian, that is by Birth, tho' a Chaldæan 
by Profeſſion. S Pliny mentions Zuratus, one 
of the Succeſſors of Zoroaſtres: but he muſt be 
different from the Zaratus of Clement, & c. be- 


cauſe he makes him a Aede, and a Aagian.ÞÞ : 


But this Paſſage however, plainly proves that 
Zaratus and Zoroaſtres are Names of different 


_ *$trab, x. p. 482. Ed. Caſaub. Dion. Hal. I. ii. p. 91. 
34. Steph. 1 Contr Celſum, i. 5. 45. Ed, Cantab. 
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Perſons, and not different Names for the ſame 
Perſon. I am ſenſible 1 have dwelt too long 
on an Argument which you your ſelf lay little 
Streſs on, and ſeem to give up: But before I 
part with this Subject, give me Leave to obſerve 
one great Inconſiſtency which you have been 
guilty of in this Relation. You ſay, f that 
Pythagoras took the Hint of retiring to a Grotto, 
&c. from his Maſter Zoroaſtres: But ſince, by 
your Reckoning, Zoroaſtres had not ſet up for 
a Prophet, nor retir'd to his Cave till the Reign 
of Darius Hyſaſpes, and Pythagoras was return'd 

from his Travels above twenty Years befgre 
Cambyſes's Conqueſt of Egypt, how was it poſ- 


ſible for Pythagoras to follow his Example in 
an Affair which happen d ſo many Years after 


his own Retirement into the Cave; and which, 
had it been earlier, twas impoſſible, at that Diſ- 
tance, he ſhou'd ever have heard of? His No- 
tion of the Immortality of the Soul, he might 
as well learn from his Maſter Pherecydes, who 


* firſt advanc'd that Doctrine, according to Cicero 
and Others“. But as for his J4etempſychoſss, I 
on he might borrow it from the the Bracb- 
| mans, or even the Magians, who all beliey'd 


that Doctrine, if your own Author, $ Porphyry, 


zs to be credited. 


The Current of all Antiquity being againſt 
you, as to the Age of Zoroaſtres, the Credit of 
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this whole Relation muſt reſt on the Authority 
of the Eaſtern Writers. There is no need to 
repeat what I have ſaid on this Head, in the 
Article of Agathias ; for ſure no Man of Judg- 
ment will ſet the Credit of ſuch late and lyin 
Writers in competition with Authors of ſuc 
eſtabliſh'd Reputation as the Greek and Latin 
Hiſtorians. For a Specimen of the Sincerity 
and Accuracy of the Eaſter» Writers, I appeal 
to the fam'd Hiſtorian of Perſia, Mirconde, whoſe 
Account of the Reign of Darius contains as 
many Lyes as Lines. There is not one Truth 
told in all the Relation; but the whole, from 
the' beginning to the end, is a ſenſeleſs Rhap- 
ſody of ill-invented Fables and ridiculous A 
ſurdities. In a word, he is the moſt ſcandalous 
Writer I ever dipt into; for I never had the 
Patience to go thro' with him. His Character 
has given me a Taſte of the reſt, and how little 
their Authority is to be depended on for the 
Truth of any antient Fact. * Huetius ſays, the 
modern Perſians make Zoroaſtres Cotemporary 
with Abraham. | 

In the next Place, I ſhall examine ſome other 
Circumſtances of this Relation, which were either 
unknown, or contradicted by the the old Greek 
and Roman Writers: And I ſhall begin with 
the great Alteration made by Zoroaſtres in the 
National Religion of Perſia under Darius Hy- 
ftaſpes. Of this the Antients were all ſilent to 
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2 Man which is a good Proof of its Falſhood. 
Is it poſſible to imagine, that ſo memorable an 
Event cou'd have been paſt over in Silence by 
ſo many diligent Hiſtorians, had they known 
it? or is it likely that a Fact, which muſt make 
ſo much Noiſe in the World, cou'd eſcape their 
Inquiry 2 Will any one believe that Herodotus, 
who paſs'd over ſo many Perſian Provinces to 
collect Materials for his Hiſtory, cou'd have 
miſs d it in all his Travels? Or that Cteſias, 
who reſided ſo many Years in the Perſian Court, 
cou'd be Ignorant of a Pact which every Porter 
in Perſia muſt know ? *Tis ſtrange that Xenophong 
who conversd with the younger Cyrus, and 
march'd with an Army into the Heart of the 
Perſian Empire, cou'd give his Countrymen no 
better Information at his return. But what is 
ſtrangeſt of all, how came it about that Oſtanes, 
who attended Xerxes in his Expedition againſt 
Greece but twelve Years after, and ſet the Greeks 
a madding after Magick, ſhou'd acquaint none 
of his Followers with the Original of his Se, 
or the Age of its Founder? Theſe are all firon 

Preſumptions againſt this Story : To which 

ſhall add the Authority of Xenophon *, who 
affirms that the Regulations made by Cyras in 
the Religious Worſhip, continu'd without any 
Alteration down to his Time : and in the Cloſe 
of that Work, tho' he has given a large Ac- 
count of the Corruption of their Morals, and 
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military Diſcipline, of the Neglect of their Edu- 
cation, with their total Degeneracy from the 
Virtue of their Anceſtors; yet he does not add 
one Word of any Change in their National 
Worſhip, or the Principles of their Theology, 
which his Subject gave him a fair Occaſion of 
doing, had there been any ſuch Thing. 

The 8 Changes made by Zoroaſtres, 
in the Inſtitution of his new Religion, were, 
the building of Temples, which the Perfians 
wanted before, and the introducing a God, Su- 

rior to the two Principles beliey'd before, 
As to the firſt, I ſhan't argue againſt it, as I 
did in the former Article, from the Silence of 
the old Writers, but from expreſs Authorities 
againſt you; and begin with * - Herodotus, a 
Perſian Governor and Soldier, who directly 
affirms, that the Perſians of his Age (for he 
ſpeaks in the preſent Tenſe) had no Temples. 
T Dinon, who flouriſh'd after the Time of Alex- 
ander, ſays, the Perſians ſacrific d in the open 
Air, which ſhews they had no Temples 3 and 
$ Cicero ſays, that Xerxes, by the Inſtigation 
of the Magians, ſet Fire to the Temples in 
Greece, upon this Principle, that the - Univerſe 
was the Temple of the Gods, who ought to be 
at large and unconfin'd, and not coop'd up in 
Walls. Cicero has given the true Reaſon for 
the Averſion the Perſians bore to Temples, which 
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did not proceed, as you ſuppoſe *, from an Ab- 
horrence of worſhipping the Gods by Images; 
for they were as arrant Polytheiſs and Idolaters 
as any of their F Neighbours. Tis true, they 
abſtain'd from the Uſe of Images, from that 
Perſuaſion. And Herodotus's Reaſon, rightly 
underſtood, is the ſame with Ciceros. Theſe 
Authorities do fully prove what I contend for, 
that the Perſians had no Temples long after 
the Reign of Darius: And the earlieſt Account 
we have of any Temples among them, is under 
Tiberius, many Ages after. And the Conjecture 
of Le Clerc and Stanley, is very probable, that 
'twas an Innovation in their Worſhip, by their 
Commerce with their Maſters the Macedonians. 

The moſt valuable Part of Zoroaſtres's Syſtem, 


| viz. his ſetting up a third Principle, ſuperior 
to the two old ones, is contradicted by all the 


old Writers. Stanley's Citation from the Wri- 


| tings of Zoroaſtres, which you and every Body 


elſe allow to be ſpurious, can be of no Weight 5 
and Plutarch's Account of his believing two 
independent Gods, with a middle one between 
them, does not agree with your Hypotheſis. 
Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, g Theopompus, 
make him hold two Principles only, the Good 
and the Bad one: And Agathias long after, af- 
firms the ſame of the Perſians in his Age, and 
adds, as you likewiſe | aflert, that the Mani- 
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ebeet borrow'd the great Article of their Hereſy 
from this Doctrine. And from theſe all put 
together, it ſeems very plain that this Refinement 
of the Perſian Theology was of a much later 


Date than you ſuppoſe. I am, &c, 
Part I. Book V. p. 305, 6. 
LETTER III. 


VV Hatever becomes of IJſaac Voſſiuss Cor- 
| rection of Joſephus, lib. xi. c. 7. I can't 
help thinking that the Pafſage is corrupted 5 
for DI, 5% a7 *Agratigts is not Greek, but 
a mere Hebraiſm, Tis true, we often meet with 
aeds for 5pards in the Septuagint, which is a 
literal Tranſlation; but tis not likely that fo 
elegant a Writer as Joſephus would uſe ſuch a 
barbarous Phraſe. I believe it ſhould be read 
6 cpaTHy%s ma Qys Agra (Fu. I took the Hint 
of this Correction from Scaliger's oureywyd 
irograr, (5. 379: ) which, as he owns (p.431.) 
was a Collection of his own making, partly out 
of Printed Books, and partly out of Manuſcripts. 
He there reads it & 5paryy)s 77 AN, Cc. I 
make no doubt but he found Ax, in ſome 
Manuſcript of Joſepbus ; for otherwiſe he never 
wou'd have ſet down a Word -which- has no 
Meaning in it: The Change of one Letter makes 
it ð , which I believe is the true Reading. 
= Bag 
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oo gr is Bagoas, who was the prime Fayourite, 
and chief General to Ochus, under whoſe Reign 
all this Affair was tranſacted. Biſhop * Uſher 
has an Argument which has ſtarted an Objecti- 


on againſt my Hypotheſis ; but his Argument 
is all founded on a miſtaken Suppoſition, that 
Jobanan, the Son of Eliaſbib, mention'd by 1 
* Ezra, in the ſeventh Year of Artaxerxes Lon- 


gimanus, was the ſame Jobanan who was after- 


wards High-Prieſt. But 'tis plain from $ Joſe- 
| phus, the Alexandrian Chronicle, and“ Nehe- 
miab, that Johanan, or Jonathan the High-Prieſt, 
was not the Son of Eliaſhib, but of Joiada, as 
| you have rightly obſery'd which intirely deſtroys 
the Biſhop's Conjecture. You have been a lit- 
tle too ſevere in your Cenſure of Foſephas, as 
as if he had been ignorant of the Succeſſion of 
the Perſian Kings: For it ought to be confider'd 
that his principal Buſineſs was to write the 


Hiſtory of his own Nation, nor was he oblig'd 
by the Rules of Hiſtory to mention the Affairs 
of Perſia any farther than they were intermix'd 


with the Affairs of the Jews: And if he has 


given an Account of the firſt fix Kings of Per ſia, 
'twas becauſe they had all diſtinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves by Acts of Favour or Severity to the 
Jws, and on that Account had a Right to be 
mention d: And if he has paſs'd over any of 
their Succeflors in Silence, twas becauſe nothing 
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of Note that related to Judæa was tranſacted 
in their Times till the Reign of Ochus, whom 
I think he has mention'd, as well as Darius 
Codomannus ; becauſe in his Reign the Jews 
chang'd their Maſters, and became ſubject to 
the Macedonians ; which was an Event that 
nearly concern'd his own Nation, and ought 
not to be omitted. This is a very probable 
Account why Joſephus has omitted, in his Hif 
tory, ſome of the Perſian Kings; but tis not 
poſhble to conceive that an Author ſo conver- 
ſant in the Greek Writers cou'd be ignorant of 
the Series of the Perſian Kings. Ephorus, whom 
he has fo often cited, and who concludes his 
Hiſtory about the End of Ochus, might have 

amply inſtructed him in the Perſian Hiſtory. 
Another Proof in Favour of this Opinion 
may be drawn from the Argument of this 
Chapter, which calls this Artaxerxes, Artax- 
erxes the Younger, that is Ochus. This plainly 
thews that my Correction was the original Read- 
ing of the Manuſcripts z for except this ſingle 
Paſſage, there is nothing elſe in the whole Chap- 
ter which can give the Reader any Light what 
Artaxeræes is meant. As for the Arguments 
of the Chapters, if they were not compos'd by 
Joſephus himſelf, yet 'tis certain that they are 
of an Antient Date, becauſe they are found in 
moſt of the Manuſcripts; as appears from the 
various Readings in Dr. Zernard's unfiniſh'd 
Edition of Joſephus. 
: F I am, Sir, Cc. 
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Part I. Book VII. Page 486. 


LETTER IV. 


SIR, 
Shall next conſider that celebrated Story in 
Joſephus, of Alexander's coming to Jeruſalem, 


&c. as tis ſet down in all its Cicumſtances by 
* Foſephus, I am not ignorant that ſome later 
Writers vary in ſome Particulars, and that Euſe- 


bins has very dextrouſly given it a more plauſi- 
ble Air : But ſince Joſephus is the original Au- 
thor from whom they all borrow'd their Ac- 
counts, I ſhall examine it upon the Foot he has 


deliver'd it down to us. 


A. Fabricius, in his Greek f Bibliotheque, ſeems 


| to ſuſpect the Credit of this Relation, and to 


give it up to the Arguments of Vandale, (in 


his Reflections on the Hiftory of the Seventy) 
to prove it inconſiſtent with the Accounts of 
all the old Hiſtorians. I never read this Book 
of Vandale, nor ever heard of one of his Argu- 


ments; but 1 ſhall give you my Reaſons why L 
am of his Opinion. | e 
In the firſt Place, I ſhall urge the Silence of 
all the Old Hiſtorians who are now extant: 
And as for thoſe who are loſt, tis plain they 
never made any Mention of it, becauſe Joſephus 
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has not produc'd their Teſtimonies, which he 
never fails to do upon all other Occaſions. 
Joſephus ſays that Alexander march'd to 
Feruſalem after the taking of Gaza; but you 
have very plainly prov'd that he march'd from 
Gaza directly into Egypt: and what is much 
ſtranger, * Arrian expreſly affirms, that all Pa- 
leſtine, except Gaza, had ſubmitted to him be- 
fore he began the Siege of that City; and con- 
ſequently he had no Need to march with his 
Army into Judea, in order to reduce it to his 
Obedience. This ſingle Argument is enough 
to ſhake the Credit of this whole Relation. 
Eu ſebius, who was aware of this Abſurdity, 
makes him march from Tyre to Jeruſalem : But 
fince his Author, Jan, was Ignorant of this 
Circumſtance, I wiſh he had produc'd his 
Voucher, and told us how he came by a better 
light fo many Ages after. The Paſſage of Eu- 
ſebius as it now ſtands in Scaliger's Edition is 
corrupt and unintelligible, without the Help of 
2 Correction. I ſuppoſe it ſhould be thus Read, 
Alexander capta Tyro Judæam invadit, atque 
Favorabiliter exceptus, &c. But this Salvo of 
Euſebius mends the Matter very little; for not 
only Joſepbus, but all the Old Hiſtorians, bring 
Alexander directly from Tyre to Gaza, without 
making any Halt by the Way. As for Biſhop 
Uſßbers Quotation out of f Pliny, Alexandro 


— 
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magno res ibi gerente, that is, Alexander making 
War in thoſe Parts, (for ibi in that Place needs 
not be reſtrain'd to Jericho only) I don't doubt 
but it either relates to the Siege of Tyre, or 
Gaza, which was a City of Paleſtine. It can 
never be meant of Jericho; for we know not 
only from Arrian, but Joſephus himſelf, that 
the Fews ſubmitted without ſtriking a Stroke, 
And I need not tell you that res gerere ſig- 
nifies to wage War. Pliny has usd the like 
Phraſe in the ſame * Book; and f elſewhere z 
and not once in any other Senſe 9. I do not 
know whether it be worth while to obſerve, that 
the barbarous Author of the Excerpta Chronolo- 
gica, publiſtd by Scaliger after Eujebins's Chro- 
nicle **, places this Journey of Alexander to 
Jeruſalem, after his Return from Egypt: and ff 
S. Severus ſeems to intimate, that *twas after 
all his Conqueſts were finiſh'd : which ſhews how 
uncertain they were of this Matter. 

Leſs to the Purpoſe is his Citation out of $$ 


Curtius 3 for that Paſſage does not relate to 


Jeruſalem, as 1 have already ſufficiently prov'd, 


but to all the reſt of the Cities to which he had 


march'd in Perſon with his Army, from the 
Battle of Iſs to the Siege of Gaza. | 

* Joſephus ſays that Alexander was accompany'd 
in his March to Jeruſalem by Phenicians and 
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Chaldeans. Tis plain from the Chaldeans be- 
ing join'd with the Phenicians, that by them are 
meant not judiciary Aftrologers (as the Word 
often ſignifies) but Chaldeans properly fo call'd, 
that is, Natives and Inhabitants of Chaldea, 
Tis natural enough to ſuppoſe that Alexander 
might be attended by Phenicians, who were a 
conquer d Nation at that Time; but how, in 
the Name of Wonder, came the Chaldeans in 
his Train? At that Time he had neither con- 
quer d nor ſeen Chaldæa; nor was he Maſter of 
an Inch of it before the Battle of Arbela, when 
Babylon and all Chaldæa revolted to him; ſo that 
Circumſtance is moſt certainly falſe. 

He adds, that Alexander at the Approach of 
the High- Prieſt, worſhipp'd the Name of God, 
inſcrib'd on his Breaſt-Plate ; and that Parmenio 
being ſurpriz'd at it, ask d him how he came to 
worſhip the High-Prieſt, when all the World 
worſhipp'd him? What kind of Worſhip was 
paid to Alexander, we all know from“ Curtius 
and f Arrian, who there uſes the ſame Word 
with Joſephus ; and ſo does Plutarch ¶ Corneli · 
as Nepos ** Xenophon, and Tf Alia, ſpeaking 
of the Perſian Kings. This Compliment was 
firſt made to 99 Cyrus King of Perſia, thoſe 
Kings being all conſider d as * Gods, and treat- 
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ed with * Divine Honours. And from this 
Precedent the Flatterers of Alexander copy' 

when they introduc'd this Practice. Tis impoſ- 
ſible to underſtand this Speech of Parmenio in any 
other Senſe : And then I am ſure this Part of the 
Story is notoriouſly falſe z for tis $ certain that 
he did not ſet up for a God, or expect Divine Ho- 
nours till long after the Death of Darius, and 
the complete Conqueſt of Perſia, which was ſome 
Years after this Tranſaction. From the Falſhood 


of this Article, you may judge of the Truth of 


the whole. 
My next Charge againſt Joſephus is the Requeſt 


he ſays, the High-Prieſt made to Alexander, that 
he wou'd allow the Jews who dwelt in Babylon 
and Media, the free Exerciſe of their Religion g 
which implies, that Alexander was then pofleſs' 

of that Part of Aſia, which is manifeſtly falſe : 


For he was Mafter of neither of them till after 
he had fought the Battle of Arbela, which was, L 
think, the Year after this Tranſaction. I know 
very well, that Ver has given another Turn 
to this Paſſage ; but my Interpretation of the 
Words is, I think, more plain and natural: And 
whoever conſiders the Miſtake of the Author of 
this Story, in mentioning the Chaldeans where 
there is no Room for the Expreſſion, will be apt 
to think he was capable of committing the like 
Blunder in Chronology a ſecond Time. 
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T ſhall conclude with an Argument from the 
Ale xandrian Chronicle, which places the Death 


of 7addus the High-Prieſt ſome Years before Da- 


rius Codomannus came to the Crown, and conſe- 

uently this whole Story is falſe from Top to 

ottom. I don't know what Force this Argu- 
ment will have with other Criticks, but I think 
it ought to weigh a good deal with you, becauſe 
you have follow'd his Account of the * Succeſſion 
and Chronologies of the High-Prieſts, and with- 
out it your Hypotheſis of the ſeventy Weeks can 
never be maintain'd : So that you ought in Juſ- 
2 to retain his Authority here, or to reject it 
there. 

There are ſome other Circumſtances in this 
Story, which lie very open, and want to be con- 
ſider d. The two Dreams are pretty extraordi- 
nary, nor is very likely that an inſolent young 
Conqueror, who had the Vanity before the Year 
was over to get himſelf pronounc'd the Son of 
Jupiter Hammon, ſhou'd throw himſelf at the 
Feet of the High-Prieſt, (for that's the Meaning 
of the Word poaxurio, as appears from the Au- 
thors I have cited on that Head) and worſhip 
the Name of a God that was either unknown or 
deſpis'd by the Greeks, and all the Heathen Na- 
tions. Nor does Jaddus ſeem to have acted a very 
conſiſtent Part in declaring at firſt, before the tak- 
ing of Tyre, that he wou'd live and die by his 


* Connect, Part, I. Book VI. p. 411. 
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Oaths to Darius, and afterward receiving the 
Victor with open Arms, and incouraging him in 
his Expedition againſt Perſia, by ſhewing him 
the Prophecies of Daniel, and never imploying 
his Intereſt (for ought appears to the contrary) 
to divert the em- from liſting in an Army that 
was to fight againſt his old Maſter. Theſe Par- 
ticulars, tis poſſible, may be all true; but they 
appear with a very Romantick Air, and Euſebius 
has done very wiſely in omitting them all in his 
Relation, 3 

I have been often at a Loſs to determine, whe- 


| ther Joſephus was the Author of this Story, or 
| took it upon Truſt from Tradition, or ſome Jew» 
iſh Writer, and ſo was impos'd on himſelf. But 


after weighing every Thing, I am charitably in- 


| Clin'd to the latter Opinion. In the Hiſtory. of 


his own Times, and even as high as the Riſe of the 


| Aſmonezan Race, where he had good Memoirs 


to build on, he appears to be a Writer of extreme 
good Senſe and Sincerity, as well as of great 
Eloquence and Politeneſs. It muſt be own'd, 
that in his Account of the Scripture-Times, he 
has taken a bold Liberty to vary from the Bible, 
to add, alter, retrench, and even ſometimes con- 
tradict itz which is a Fault for which no other 
Apology can be made, but that he was of the 
Set of the Phariſees, and gave too much Credit 
to their trifling Traditions. However, in the 
main, that Part of his Hiſtory is totally exact : 
But when he comes to the Interval between the 
End of Nehemiahb's Government, when the 01d 
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Teſtament breaks off, and the Beginning of the 
Aſmonean Race, which is the darkeſt Period of 
the Jewiſh Hiſtory, and takes up the End of the 
Eleventh and the greateſt Part of the twelfth 
Book of his Antiquities ; there his Hiſtory is 
indeed a meer Fardle of Fables. Nor do I even 
here condemn him for Want of Honeſty and Sin- 
cerity, but pity his Misfortune that he had no 
better Lights to direct him than fabulous Tra- 
ditions, and the lying Legends of the Helleniſti- 
cal ems. 1 am, Sir, Cc. 


— 
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Dr. PRIDEAux's firſt Letter to Mr. 
MorYLe. 


Dear Couſin, 


7 THANK you for your kind Letter, and the 
* Pains you have taken about my Book, I ſhou'd 
bave been glad of ſo learned a Friend near me, to 
whom I might haue communicated this Hiſtory be- 
fore it was printed. But now three Editions being 
publiſp d of it, your Obſervations come too late to be 
of any Uſe for the correcting of any Thing that is 


miſtaken, However, I ſhou'd be glad to have all Þ 
that you have obſerv'd ; and if I live to ſee a fourth © 
Edition, I ſhall be ſure to examine all that you Þ 
Hall ſuggeſt to be amiſs, and as I ſhall ſee Cauſe for 


it, make Corrections accordingly.” 

As to your firſt Obſervation concerning the Eaſts 
India Trade, I perceive my good Couſin has not ob- 
ferv'd that all that 1 ſay of it is of the Trade by 


Sea, 
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Sea, and not of the Trade by Land. I thought no 
Reader wou'd have underſtood it otherwiſe; but 
fince you have, I ſhall, in the ſecond Part, where 
I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of this Matter again, 
put in ſuch words as ſhall prevent all Miſunder- 
ſtanding of this Matter. 


As to what you write of Zoroaſtres, I am of 


nothing more ſure in antient Hiſtory, than that 
be was never King of Bactria, or any other than 4 
jugling Impoſtor ; and that the Time of his flouriſh- 


in was in the Time of Darius Hyſtaſpes: And al 


the Greeks that ſay any Thing to the Purpoſe, agree 


in this Time. For his being King of BaQtria, and 


his making War with Ninus, there is no Authority 
but that of Juſtin's, and thoſe who have wrote from 


bim. All the Greeks ſpeak otherwiſe of him, and 
* ſome give bim a very fabulous Antiquity, Bat 
| ſince you deſire only to have it prov'd to you, that he 
was not antienter than the Time of Darius Hyſtat 
pes, I will ſend you no further than to the Place in 
the Proem to Diogenes Laertius, which I have 


quoted : There the Succeſſors of Zoroaſtres being 
nam d, Oſtanes is reckom d the firſt of them, and 
he came into Greece with Xerxes. Suidas cult 
bim TIzeoopi dns) but there was no Perſomediaris 


before Cyrus united Media and Perſia together, 
! Suidas, 7 confeſs, is no old Author, but his Col- 
' lefion is made out of thoſe that were ſo, and many 
| of thoſe he us d are now loſt, That he is made Co- 


temporary with Pythagoras, is another Reaſon for 
the ſame Thing. That Paſſage which you refer to 
in Arnobius, if it proves any Thing, it proves him 
to by Cotemporary with Cyrus. And Apuleius 
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placing him in the Time of Cambyſes ſufficiently, 

there was then an Opinion that he liv'd about 
that Time: and putting all this together, I think 
it is not to be doubted but that whom others call 
Zabratus, Zaratus, Zaras, Zaroes, Nazaratus, 
Cc. is the ſame with Zoroaſtres, the Character of 
the Perſon, as well as the Similitude of the Names, 
proving this Opinion, Perchance Porphyrius might 
think Zabratus and Zoroaſtres to be two different 
Perſons 5, but this doth not prove them ſo, Por- 
phyry living many Hundreds of Tears after. All 
that I aim to prove by theſe Teſtimonies, is, that 
the beſt Evidence we have from among the Greeks 
and Latins, for the Time of Zoroaſtres, placeth 
bim above the Time where 1 have put him. But as 
to the exact Chronology of all bis Actions, (which, 
is not to be found in this, or any Matter among 
the antient Greeks) 7 acknowledge I follow the 
Eaſtern Writers, whoſe Books are all full of him; 
and that not from oral Tradition, as you ſuppoſe, 
but antient Aut bor. The Arabs indeed bad no 
Learning till after the Time of Mahomet, but the 
Perſians had; and from very antient Times; And 
therefore, I believe no Arab Author, as to this 
Matter, any further than be writes from the Per- 
ſians; and if the Perſians have Writings of this 
Matter, of above two thouſand Tears ſtanding, 
why ſbou d they not be believ'd as well as Herodo- 


| 17 r Thucydides? Zoroaſtress own Books are 
f 


id extant among the Magians in Perſia and In- 
ia; and from them are all the Accounts that in 
dhe Eaſt are given of him. And his Books being 
| ' the ſame ſacred Regard among them, as the Als. 
_ q coran 
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coran is among the Mahometans, it is not hard to 
conceive they ſhou'd be preſerv'd with the ſame Care. 
As to Texeira, it is not a Traſlation, but a ſhort 
Abſtract of Emi Conda's Perfian Hiſtory ; that 
Hiſtory is ten Times as big. Aud tho that Author 
ſbou'd ſay nothing of Zoroaſtres, or Zerduſht, as 
they call him, this wou'd not prove there was no 
ſuch Perſon, any more than if the conteſted Paſſage 
in Joſephus were given up, concerning our Saviour, 
it wou d prove that there was no ſuch Perſon as Je- 
ſus Chriſt, becauſe then there wou d be no Mention of 
him in that Hiſtory, If there be no ſuch Mention 
of Zerduſht in Emir Conda, good Reaſon may be 


given for it: Emir Conda was a Perſian Maho- 


metan, and with them nothing can be in greater 


Contempt than the Magians are in Perſia z and 


that might be Cauſe enough for him to take no No- 
tice either of them or their Prophet. | 

1 beg your Pardon, I have not Time to go over 
all your Papers: Others, as well as you, call for 
the ſecond Part of my Hiſtory ; and being now in 
the laſt Scene of my Life, and => at the End of 
that, Fhave little Time to ſpare from this Work x 
which, for the gratifying of you and others, I 
won d gladly finiſh before I die. But if I live to 
finiſh it, and another Edition ſhou'd be publiſh'd of 
the firſt Part, I will then thorowly examine af 
that you ſhall offer, but think my Opinion, as to the 
Time of Zoroaſtres, to be too well founded ever to 
be alter'd by me, 


Norwich, Octob. 
14. 1716. 


\ 


1 am, Wc, 
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Ar. MoyLE's Anſwer, 
LETTER Y. 
STR, 


IN the next Place, you wou'd bring Zoro- 

2 down as low as the Age of Cy- 
rus, by the Help of a half Citation from a name» 
lefs Author in Suidas, who ſty les him a Perſome- 
dian; but immediately adds, that he flouriſh'd 
five hundred Years before the Trojan War, that 


is, a Thouſand Years before Cyrus: Which. 


plainly ſhows that Stanley, Marſpam, and 
are miſtaken in the Meaning of the Word Perſo- 
medes, which you ſuppoſe to have been never 
heard of till the Union of the two Kingdoms of 
Media and Perſia, under Cyrus, tince you ſee it 
mention'd a thouſand Years before. And if the 
Authority of Suidass Author is good for one 
Circumſtance of the Story, tis good for both. 
This ſingle Argument from Suidas ſufficiently 
overturns your Interpretation of the Word Per- 
ſomedes ;, but I ſhall add ſome other Proofs. In 
the firſt Place, I deny that the Word Perſomedia, 
or Perſomedes, is to be met with in all the Geo- 
zraphers or Hiſtorians (as Aarſpam himſelf con- 
eſſes) or any where elſe but in this ſingle Paſſage, 
where tis us'd in a quite different Senſe from 
what you give it, as I thall ſhow hereafter. Nor 
was there any ſuch Thing after Cyrus united the 
Monarchy of the Medes and Perſians; For -= 
| 42 
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dia, after the Reign of Cyrus, was as much a 
Province of Perſia, as any of their other Con- 
queſts, All the old Writers with one Conſent, 
agree, that Cyrus conquer'd Media, and put an 
End to the Empire of the Aedes, except Xeno- 


| phon in his Cyropedia z which Plato, Cicero, Auſto- 


#45, and all Antiquity, who were the beſt Judges, 


| conſider'd as a Romance. And that Xenophon 


himſelf defign'd it for ſuch, I am fully perſwaded 


from a remarkable Paſſage of * his, which none 


of the Criticks that I have met with have taken 
Notice of. He there expreſly affirms that the 


Medes were ſubdu'd, and diſpoſſeſsd of their Em- 
| pire by the Perſians, and relates ſeveral remark- 
able Particulars of the laſt War between the 
| Kings of Perſia and Aaedia. He has not given 
| us their Names indeed, but tis plain he cou'd 
have no other in his Eye but Cyrus and Aſtyages, 


for he relates it as an antient Fact, and therefore 


it can never be underſtood of the Revolt of the 


Medes under Darius Nothus, which happen d 
but ſix or ſeven Years before. This Account is a 
flat Contradiction to the whole Tenour of the Cy - 
ropedia, and is a Demonſtration that Xenophon 
did not intend it for a true Hiſtory, but the Mo- 
del of a good Prince. 

That Perſia, properly ſo call'd, was alone the 
Domicilium Imperit, and that the Medes were not 
joint Sharers with them in the Empire, appears 
from the Revolt of the Medes under Darius No- 


— 
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thus, to recover their antient Sovereignty s which 
is mention'd by Herodotus &, and by f Xenophon, 
and from the dying Speech of ; Cambyſes in which 
he conjures the Perſians not to ſuffer the Empire 
to be transferr'd again to the Aedes. The ſame 
is confirm'd by the Form of Cyras's | Edict, 
where he only takes the Style and Title of King of 
Perſia, and from innumerable other Teſtimonies 
which *twou'd be endleſs to produce. *Tis true, 
we often meet in Thucydides, Herodotus and other 
Writers, with the Words 74 undund wnlowdr, 
and wyditsy, where the Perſians are plainly 
meant: But nothing can be gather'd from the 
Uſe of theſe Terms, but that thoſe Writers con- 
ſider d Media as the moſt conſiderable Province 
of the Perſian Monarchy, and which had former- 
ly been poſſeſs d of the ** Empire of Aſia; and call 
the new Empire that had been rais'd on its 
Ruins by the old Name, tho' 'twas in different 
Hands. In like Mavner Horace, Propertius, and 
Lucan have call'd the Parthian Medes, tho 
there is not the leaſt Pretence of a Suppoſition 
that the Medes and Parthians had been ever unit- 
ed or incorporated into one Nation. And the 
ſame Anſwer will ſerve for the Arguments Mar- 
ſham has urg'd from the Book of Eſther. As for 
the Objection of Stanley and Marſham, that Per- 
ſia made no Figure in the World before the 
Time of Cyrus, tis very true; but Zoroaſtres 
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might be born in Perſia for all that. The Name 
and Nation of the Perſians are elder than the 
Trojan War, as appears from“ Diodorus f He- 
rodotus, < Euſtathius, | Salluſt, ** Pliny, Ff Ste» 
phanus, and $$ Apollodorns. 

Having ſaid thus much againſt your Senſe of 
the Word Perſomedes, Tl now give you my own 
which I borrow'd from ||| Scaliger. He ſuppoſes 
it to ſignify a half Perſian and half Aede, his Fa- 
ther being of one Nation, and his Mother of an- 
other; as Cyrus is ſtyl'd a Mule by the Oracle 
in * Herodotus, and by Meg aſt henes in Abydenus, 
for the ſame Reaſon. Biſhop fff Uſher under- 
ſtands the Word in the ſame Senſe. This is con- 
firm'd by $66 Clemens Alexandrinus, who calls 
him a Perſan, and a little lower in the ſame ||| 
Book calls him a Aede. And theſe different Ac- 
counts can't be well reconcil'd upon any other 
Suppoſition, but that Zoroaſtres was deſcended 
from both Nations. Nor 1s it ſtrange that a 
ſingle Perſon ſhou'd borrow his National Name 
from two different Provinces, when there are 
Examples enough in Hiſtory of whole Nations 
who have taken their Names in the ſame Manner. 
The Gallo-Greci of Aſia, were ſo calld from 
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their being a mix d Race, deſcended by Inter: 
marriages of Gauls and * Aſiatick Greeks. The 
Celtiberi of Spain borrow'd that Name from the 
Ceitæ and eri, from whom they were jointly F 
deſcended. There are many other Inſtances of 
the ſame kind, as the Gallo- Scythæ, mention'd by 9 
Plutarch, the || Liby Aigyptii, the Lily Phæ- 
nices; to which I may add the Aedo Bithyni 
mention'd by ff Strabo, and the Armeno Chalybes, 
Many other Examples of compound EU might 
be produc'd, and all in the fame Senſe I have gi- 
ven to the Word Perſomedes; but theſe. Autho- 
rities are ſufficient to warrant my Interpretation, 
and to prove it agreeable to the Analogy and 
Uſage of the Greek Tongue. As for Sir Joby 
Marſham, who firſt ſtarted the other Interpreta- 
tion, and is follow'd by Stanley, I don't wonder 
at him; for his whole Scheme is to derive the 
Original of all its Arts and Sciences from the 
Egyptians, and in that View he has brought 
down Zoroaſtres by Head and Shoulders ſome 
Ages lower than the Egyptian Magictans, con- 
trary to the Authority of 66 Pliny, Arnobiu, 
and i Vſher. 

I wonder you ſhou'd inſiſt on the Authority of 
Apuleius for an Opinion which he expreſly con- 
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| tradits, and which you own to be inconſiſtent 
| with the Chronology of Pythagoras. As to the 
| Article of Zaratus, you have given up one of 
| your Authors, Porphyry; and by rhe fame Rule 
| you muſt give up Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
in the“ ſame Place where he mentions Naza- 


ratus or Zaratw, names Zoroaſtres as a diffe- 
rent Man, and of a different Nation; and Plu+ 
tarch, f who mentions them as diſtinct Perſons : 
for he makes the firſt Cotemporary with Py- 
thagoras, and the laſt ſome Thouſand Years 
elder. And tis very ſtrange you will have 
Zaratus and — — to be all one, tho your 
own Authors expreſly deny it. Upon the whole 
Matter, I can't find that you have one fingle 
Teſtimony from any Greek or Latin Writer, 
in fayour of your Hypotheſis, but all muſt be 
reſolv'd into the Authority of the Eaſtern Wri- 
ters, whom I think unworthy of Credit. 

I have left the Age of Zoroaſtres at large, 
without fixing it to any particular Date, by 
Reaſon of the Uncertainty of the Old Writers; 
nor did I ever affirm that he was King of Bac- 
tria : But I don't think 7rogws was the only 
Author who has made him ſo, for Hermippus, a 
= Antient Writer, makes him a $ Bactrian; 
and Biſhop Vſher thinks || Zoroaftres to be the 
true Reading in Diodorus, and not Oxyatres ; 
which I till think may be fairly inferr'd from that 
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corrupt Paſſage of Arnobius, which I cited in 
my Letter. You ſuppoſe that the Writers who 
have carry'd the Age of Zoroaſtres to a great 
Antiquity, have ſaid nothing to the Purpoſe, 
tho' they are Authors of the greateſt Fame and 
Antiquity. In that Number is Xanthu Lydim, 
who was as Antient as you make Zoroaſtres, 
and is praisd by a very good Judge, Dionyſiu 
Halicarnaſſew, as an excellent Antiquary, and 
makes him many hundred Years elder than 
himſelf, Ariſtotle, and Eudoxus are Old Wri- 
ters, and of the greateſt Reputation for Judg- 
ment and Integrity: And if their Accounts 
carry him too high, tis at leaſt good Proof ol 
his great Antiquity. Hermippas, who flouriſſid 
a little later, is another of my Authors; to 
ſay nothing of Plutarch, Pliny, Hermodorus, and 
many others, who, if laid in the Scale, will in. 
finitely outweigh the Teſtimony of Apuleius and 
Suidas, if they really favour'd your Hypotheſis, 
which I am far from believing. I ſhall add 
only one Author, becauſe I think he has eſcap'd 
all the modern Criticks who have Writ of 
Zoroaſtres, Nicolaus Damaſcenus. He tells us; 
* that the Perſians when they were burning Croe- 
ſus, bethought themſelves of the Oracles (or Laws) 
of Toroaſtres, which forbad ſuch a Profanation of 
Fire; and adds, that 'twas an Antient Prohibi- 
tion : which ſhows that Zoroaſtres was a great 
deal more Antient than Cyr#s, By the Oracles 
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of Zoroaſtres, I don't mean that Rhapſody of 
myſtical Nonſenſe publiſh'd by Patricius, but the 
Book of his Laws, or the Syſtem of Religious 
Worſhip z in the ſame Senſe as the Word 49 
is us'd, Acts vii. 38. Rom. iii. 2. 

I am ſurpriz d to ſee you ſend me to Diogenes 
Laertius's Proem, which makes directly againſt 
you. The Paſſage you refer to is taken from 
Kanthus Tydius, who flouriſh'd, according to 
Suidas, under Darius Hyſtaſpes 5 which is con- 
firm'd by * Athenæus, who ſays he was cited by 
—_— who makes him elder than Herodotus; 
This Account all the modern Criticks are agreed 
in, as Yoſſius, Du Pin, Menage, and Harduin in 
his Notes on the Authors cited by Pliny: ſo 
that, by your Reckoning, he muſt be Cotempo- 
rary with Zoroaſtres. The Relation which 
Diogenes borrows from him, is as follows: 
Xanthus Lydius makes ſix hundred Years between 
Zoroaſtres and Xerxes's Expedition into Greece, 
and that after him there was a Succeſſion of ma- 
ny Magi, viz. the Oſt ane, Aſtrapſychi, Gobrye, 
and Pazatæ. What follows is an Addition of 
Diogenes Laertiusz for tis impoſſible that a 
Writer who flouriſh'd under Darius, and his 
Son Xerxes, cou'd mention the Subverſion of 
the Perſian Monarchy by Alexander; which L 
wonder Menage and the Criticks han't taken 


Notice of. am at a loſs to imagine what 

Conſequence you can draw from this Paflage in 
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Favour of your Hypotheſis. Tis apparent that 
Xanthus Lydius, who, upon your Suppoſition, 
was equal with Zoroaſtres, places him fix hun- 
dred Years before the Expedition of NXerxes, 
which he never wou'd have done had they both 
liv'd in the ſame Age. He himſelf was a Sub- 
ject of Perſia, and -cou'd be no Stranger to 
their Religion, Laws, or Hiſtory, eſpecially to 
Facts in his own. Memory, As for Oſtanes be- 
ing his immediate Succeſſor, which is the Argu- 


ment you inſiſt on, tis plain he cou'd not be 


above forty or fifty Years younger than his 
Maſter, and confequently he muft be many 
hundred Years elder than Xerxes. But if you 
believe, upon the Credit of Xanthus, that Oftanes 
was the Succeflor of Zoroaſtres, why won't you 
believe him when he places Zoroaſtres ſix hundred 
Years earlier than Xerxes? If you admit of one 


Article of the Relation, you onght, by the ſame 


Parity of Reaſon, to allow of the other; ſince 
both of them depend on the ſame Authority, and 
one is every Whit as probable as the other. Nor 
does Xanthus ſay that Zoroaſtres was follow'd 
by Oſtanes, but by the Oftane in the Plural 
Number, that is, by a Succeſſion of ſeveral of 
that Name, and ſo of the reſt that are after- 
ward mention'd, as * A. Fabricius rightly under- 
ſtands it, and 1 Suidas mentions an intire Suc- 
ceſſion of that Name. $& Here is too long a 
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Train of Succeſſors for ſo ſhort a Period of 
Time as paſs'd between Darius and MXerxes's 
Expedition, in whoſe Reign Xanthus wrote, 
or thereabout. Diogenes indeed, by an abſurd 
Gloſs or Addition to Xanthbus's Relation, has 
inlarg'd the Time, and was led into that Miſ- 
take, I ſuppoſe, by having heard of an Oftanes 
who flouriſh'd under Alexander, as we are told 
by * Pliny." Thus, Sir, I think I have abundantly 
or'd that many of the Succeſſors of Zoroaſtres 
ore the Name of Oſtanes; and tis as manifeſt 
from this Paſſage of Tant bus, that the firſt of 
theſe Oſtanæ, who was his immediate Succeflor, 
cou'd not be the Oſtanes who came with Xerxes 
into Creece, becauſe he makes him many hun- 


dred Years elder: Which Account is confirm'd 


by Apuleius, in his Apology, who carries his 


| Age to a much greater pos z for he makes 


him more Antient than Moſes and Famnes. 
As for the Perſian Writers, I know nothing 


of them but from Texiera, who tells us that 


Mirkonde has the Repuration of being their 
beſt Hiſtorian, who may be well ſuppos'd to 
have collected his Materials from their moſt 
Antient and approv'd Authors; whom, for 
that Reaſon, I can never believe to be above 
two Thouſand Years Old: For tis impoſſible 
that Writers who flouriſh'd under the Perſian 
Empire, cou'd have been ſo groſly Ignorant of 
the Succeſſion, Deſcent, Lives and Actions of 
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their own Kings. This Charge upon them you 
muſt allow to be true, unleſs you are reſolv'd to 
give up all the Old Greek and Latin Monuments, 
and the Bible into the Bargain, and ſet up theſe 
ſorry Romances in their Room. I can never be. 
lieve their Book of their Law to be the ſame 
they had fotmerly, becauſe the Religion is not 
the ſame. I gave ſome Inſtances of it in my 
firſt Letter, which I ſhan't Repeat, but only 
Obſerve, that the preſent Perſians, according 
to your Account, are downright wn hs where- 
as the Old Perſians were moſt certainly Polythe- 
iſts and 1dolaters, as appears from the Places I 
cited in Clemens, and Epiphanius: to which I 
ſhall add the Authority of a much better 
Writer, Strabo, who liv'd in Cappadocia, where 
great Numbers of the Perſian Sect reſided, and 
openly profeſs d their Religion; arid 'tis impoſ- 
fible that an Eye - witneſs, as he affirms of him- 
ſelf, cou'd be miſtaken in His Account of their 
Worſhip. If you ask how theit original Law 
came to be loſt, I anſwer, that tis very Natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that after ſo many Turns and 
Revolutions in Perſia, it might have the ſame 
Fate which the Jewiſh Law ſo narrowly eſcap d 
under Fofiah, when there was but one Copy 
of it left in the World. Or perchance it 
might have the Fortune of the leſſer Epiſtles 
of 1guatins, to be fo chang d by Additions and 
Interpolations, in Courſe of Time, as to become 
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a quite different Law. As to their preſent 
Book of the Law, it appears by the Account 
of Herbert, in his Travels, as to the Hiſtorical 
Part of it, to be ſuch a heap of ſilly Lyes and 
Legends, that I am apt to think the World 
has no great Loſs of Dr. Hyde s Tranſlation. 
And * Huetius has given ſo many Inſtances of 
Facts and Doctrines manifeſtly taken from the 
Goſpels, and apply'd to Zoroaſtres, that no reaſo- 
nable Man can doubt of its being compos'd long 
ſince the Riſe of Chriſtianity ; And if it Rill 


| bears the Name of Zoroaſtres, tho' forg'd ſo 
many Ages after him, that may be eaſily ac- 
counted for to any Man who has read the 
| Codex Apocryphus N. Teſtamenti, Publiſh'd by 


Fabricius, where he will meet with Numerous 
Examples of mock Goſpels and Epiſtles, that 
were forg'd ſome Ages after the Death of the 
Authors to whom they are aſcrib'd, and as firml 

beliey'd by thoſe who receivd them as the 
Zendaverta is by the Perſians. Mirconde, jf 
a Bigot, ought the rather to have related the 
Impoſture of Zoroaſtres, in order to have expos d 


| it, as Sanders and Ward have writ the Hiſtory 


of our Reformation, and as you have writ the 
Life of Mabomet. The Argument from the Si- 
lence of Mirconde is no demonſtrative one, nor 
did I urge it as ſuch; but I thought it yery Natu- 
ral to oppo, that if ſo memorable a Revoy 
lution in Religion had happen'd in the Time 
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of Gortorp, it cou'd never have eſcap'd Mirconu- 
de, in his Hiſtory of the Tranſactions of that 
Reign: But if * Texeira is to be credited, Zo- 
roaſt res was the ſame with Zoakt, the ſixth King 
of Perſia, who, according to Mirconde, flouriſh'd 
many Ages before Gortorp. 

I ſhall conclude all with one Obſervation, that 
your Hypotheſis wou'd have been more plauſible 
and conſiſtent, if you had ſuppos'd two goro- 
aftres's, the firſt the Founder of the Perſian Sect, 
who is mention'd by all the old Greek Writers, 
and the ſecond the Reviver or Reformer of the 
ſame Sect, for whom you have the Authority of 
the Eaſtern Hiſtorians, as far as it will go. Upon 
this Suppoſition, you wou'd have avoided a 
World of Difficulties and Objections, which are 
neyer to be got over on the Foot you have now 
ſet it, without rejecting the Authority of the 
very beſt Writers of all Antiquity, which will 
never be allow'd by the Criticks. 


—— 
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Dr. PRID EA x's ſecond Letter, 


" HAVE receiy'd more of your Papers: To an 
{wer fully all that you object, wou d require 4 
Volume, which I have not Time or Strength to do, 


being a{moft worn out by Infirmity, caui'd by the 
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Calamity I have ſuffer d, and my advanc'd Age, 
as being now juſt upon the ſeventieth Tear of my Life. 
This hath ſo far broken me, as to confine me whol- 
ly to my Houſe, and moſt an End to my Chamber : 
Only ſince you preſs particularly about the *Avaſd- 
ou my Anſwer is, that Xenophon was not the 
Author of that Book, but one Themiſtogenes of 
Syracuſe. This Xenophon himſelf ſaith, in the 
Beginning of the third Book of bus Hellenics. If 
you pleaſe to conſult Uſher's Annals, ſub Anno 
J. P. 4313, you will find this there fully made 
out, I have indeed quoted that Book under the 
Name of Xenophon, becauſe of the common Opi- 
nion which every where attributes it to him; 
but I think the Truth is otherwiſe. I perceive you 
hang much upon the Matter of Loroaſtres : But all 
that you object is built upon Miſtakes. If you do 
not place him where I have, where elſo wi you 
place him? Will you put him with Plutarch, five 
thouſand Years before the War of Troy; or, with 
others, fix thouſand Tears before the Time of Pla- 
to? Others indeed reduce the Thouſands to Hun- 
dreds, but all is Fable; for the Antients much 


affected a fabulous Antiquity for all they relate. 


They who put Things lateſt are generally neareſt the 
Truth, It us eaſy in all ſuch Matters to make Ob- 
jections for pulling down, but then you ought to build 
up better in their Stead, I write with a paralyti- 
cal Hand, which makes Writing difficult to me 3 
for which J alſo need your Pardon. I am, 


Norwich, Jan. Dear Couſin, & c. 
1716. | n 
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Dr. PRIDAEUXx's third Letter. 


Dear Couſin, 


Ho my Hand be almoſt paſt writing, as you will 

ſufficiently ſee by this Letter, yet I cannot omit 
thanking you for the Kindneſs of your laſt. I hope 
er this you have receiv'd my Book, I am ſure it 
will no where find a more obſerving and judicious 
Reader than your ſelf: I had ſufficient Experience 
of this in your learned Remarks on the former Part. 
They have inſtructed me for the making ſome Alte- 
rations againſt another Edition; but however I 
cannot recede from placing the Zoroaſtres, who was 
the Zerduſht of the Perſians, and the Author of the 
Book Zundaveſtow, (which is the Bible of the Ma- 
gians) in that very Age where my Book has plac'd 
him: To ſay otherwiſe wow'd be to contradict all 
the antient Hiſtories of the Perſians, and the gene- 
ral Tradition of all the Eaſt, What you object out 
of Xanthus Lydius, who liv'd in that very Age 
in which I place Zoroaſtres, looks like an unanſwer- 
able Argument; it being by no Means likely that 
this Author ſbou'd aſſert Zoroaſtres to have liv'd 
fix hundred Tears before the Expedition of Xerxes, 
if he was his Cotemporary. One Anſwer hereto 
, The Hiſtory that in the Time of Diogenes La- 
ertius, went under the Name of Xanthus Lydius, 
was none of his, but written by Dionyſius Scyto- 
brachion, who 1iv'd à little before the Time of Tul- 
Iy azd) ulius Cæſar. Thi Athenzus tells us, lib. 
nf 4 Xii. 
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xii. and quotes for it Artemon Caſſandreus, who 
wrote a Treatiſe on Purpoſe to make a Diſtincti- 
on of the genuine Aut hors from the Spurious, which 
were then Extant. But Iam rather apt to think, 
with Pliny, (lib. XxX. c. I.) that there were two 
Zoroaſtres's, the elder of which was the Founder of 
the Magian Set, and the other the Reformer; and 
that this Latter was the Zerduſht of the Perſians, 
and liv'd in the Time where I have plac'd him. Pli- 
ny, in the Chapter laſt quoted, tells us of a Zoroaſ- 
tres, who liv'd but alittle before (paule ante hunc, 
are his words ) that Oſtanes, who came with Xerxes 
into Greece, Plato, in the the tenth Book of his 


| Politicks, ſpoke of a Zoroaſtres, who was Herus 
| Armenius, 4 Pamphylian. This ſame was the 
| Armenius Pamphilus, who Arnobius te4s us, was 
familiarly acquainted with Cyrus, (See Clem. Alex- 
and. and Strom. v. p. 436. Edit. Hinſ. Arnob. 
| lib. i. p. 31.) I acknowledge the Paſſage in Arnobi- 


us # very dark; but if it ſigniſies any Thing, it 
muſt ſignify thus much, That there was a Zoroaſ- 
tres who liv'd in the Time of Cyrus. I may add 
hereto, that the Antiquity which moſt of the Anti- 
ents among the Greeks and Latins attribute to 
Zoroaſtres, is notoriouſiy fabulous, as that of five 
thouſand Years before the Wars of Troy, and ano- 
ther of fix thouſand Tears before the Time of Plato, 
&c. In moſt Pretences to Antiquity, it may go for 
a general Rule, that they who ſay: the lateſt jay the 
trueſt. As to your other Gbjection again Alex. 
anders having been at Jeruſalem, the Place you 
refer to in Pliny, manifeſtly makes againſt yon 3 
for the Wards there plainly prove that Alexander" 

Fas 
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was then at Jericho, when that Inc iſin was mad: 
in the Balſam Trees which he makes Mention of; 
otherwiſe theſe Words, Alexandro magno res ibi 
gerente, won d be very impertinently inſerted. And 
if be were at Jericho, be cou d not go from thence 
to Gaza without taking Jeruſalem in bis Way. The 
Words in Pliny to me plainly imply, that Alexan- 
der was at Jericho when that Incifion was ma le, 
and that it was made at that Time, for bus Sake, 
to gather ſome of the Balſam. That an extraordi- 
#ary Providence has always attended that People, 
for their Preſervation, is manifeſt. That they are 
nom in being is a ſufficient Proof hereof, 


Jam, &c. 
Norwich, July 
10. 1718. 
Mr. MorLE's Anſwer. 


LETTER VI. 


Of ALEXANDER's having been at 


| Jeruſalem. 
SIR, 

Iſhop UV uc'd the Paſſage of Pliny 
B = — to prove that Alexander, 
after the taking of Tyre, invaded Judea. This 
I own'd, taking Judea in the largeſt Senſe of the 
Word, which includes Paleſtine properly ſocall'd, 
and conſequently Gaza, which Alexander be- 
ficg'd, and to that Siege I ſuppoſe Pliny . 
5 | Pliny 
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Pliny begins the 25th Chapter of the twelfth 
Book with theſe Words, Sed omnibus odoribus 
preferrur Balſamum, uni terrarum Judeæ con- 
ceſſum, &c. From this Period to the Paſſage you 
cite, viz. Alexandro Magno res ibi gerente, there 
is no Mention made of any Region, Province, 
City or Town of Judea; and conſequently by all 
the Rules of Grammar and ConſtruQion, ibi can 
be referr d to nothing but Judea. For Pliny 
Names the Country in general, without ſpeci- 
fying the particular Quarter of Judea, where the 
Balſam-Tree grew. This he did in Imitation 
of Dioſcorides, who ſays the very ſame: For as 
to Theopbraſtus, he leaves it more at large, by 
ſaying that it grew in a Vale of Hria. But the 
Balſam-Trees, you ſay, grew in the Gardens of 


Jericho. Tis very true; but Pliny does not tell 


us ſo, and *tis highly probable that he did not 
know it, or at leaſt had forgot it: For he has 
twice mention'd * Jericho, and deſcribes it in both 
Places, as remarkable for its Groves of Palm- 
Trees, without ſaying a Word of the Balſam- 
Tree, which was the diſtinguiſhing Rarity of Je- 
richo, as being peculiar to that City only, and 
the moſt valuable Plant in the World: And Pli- 
y cou'd not have fail'd to take Notice of it, if he 
had ever heard, or at leaſt remember'd, that the 
Balſam-Tree grew there. It may be objected, 
that Trogus and Strabo, both elder Writers than 
Pliny, have plac'd the Balſam-Garden at Jericho, 


n 
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from whom he might havelearn'd it. As to the 
firſt, the Text is doubtful, one Manuſcript only 
favouring the vulgar Reading; and tis uncertain 
whether the Word Hierichus is Trozus's, or his 
Abridger Juſtin's. And befides, Plizy has never 
cited the Hiſtory of Trogus, tho' he has menti- 
on'd his other Works. And as for Strabo, he 
has never once quoted him in the whole Courſe 
of his Hiſtory : From whence one may fairly in- 
fer, that he had never read thoſe Authors, or at 
leaſt had forgot that Particular in them. 

This Paſſage Pliny has borrow'd (as Theophraſ- 
tus has done the latter Part of it) from an Au- 
thor not now Extant: But by the Mention of 
Alexander's being in thoſe Parts at that Time, 
one may eaſily gueſs in what Age he livd. He 
has more than once cited the Comites Alexandri, 
for the Diſcoveries they had made of new Plants 
and other Rarities, during their Attendance up- 
on Alexander, in his Eaſtern Expedition; and 
tis very natural to ſuppoſe, that their Curioſity 
might lead them to viſit ſo celebrated a Plant as 
the Balſam, while Alexander lay with his Army 
in thoſe Parts: And from their Relations, I am 

— Pliny took this Circumſtance of his 
Deſcriptions. So that there is no Neceſſity to 
infer from this Place, that Alexander had been 
at Ferieho himfelf. He had too much Work up- 
on his Hands, at this Juncture, to ſpend a whole 
Summer's Day in trying Experiments upon the 
bleeding of the Balſam-Tree. Beſides, Jericho 
lay out of his Way from Tyre to Jeruſalem, whe- 
ther Joſephus makes him march directly, _ = 
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indeed from Tyre, but from Gaza. Nor did he 
wage any War in Judea, properly ſo call'd, which 
is imply'd in Pliny 3 for your own Author tells 
us, that the whole Country ſubmitted without 
ſtriking a Blow, and receiv'd him with open 
Arms. 
Il am ſo far from thinking that Alexander was 
ever at Jericho, that I don't believe he ever was 
in any Part of Judea, ſtrictly ſonam'd. Tis moſt 
ble that he took the direct Road to Tyre, 
along the Sea-Shore thro' Phenicia and Paleſtina, 
properly ſo call'd, to Gaza. Joſephus makes him 
march directly from Tyre to Gaza. The ſame is 
lainly imply'd in Arrian; and Curtius ſays that 

e order d Hepheſtion, with the Fleet under his 
Command, to coaſt along the Shore of Phænicia, 
while he came himſelf with the Land-Army to 
Gaza, without making the leaſt Mention of any 
Action that interven d in his March thither. 
And is it poſſible to ſuppoſe that if he had re- 
duc'd Judea by the Way, the Conqueſt of ſo 
important a Province wou'd have been paſsd over 
in Silence by Curtius, who is ſo very particular 
in the Relation, of the inconſiderable Exploits 
of Alexander ? This confirms what I obſery'd 
from Arrian in my firſt Letter, that Fudea had 
ſubmitted to Alexander, before he moy'd from 
Tyr k. : 

I won't repeat the falſe Dates and other In- 
conſiſtencies which I have diſcover d in Jaſephuss 
Relation. I conſider the whole as a Religious 
Romance, to which you ſay the Fews of thoſe 
Times were much addicted; and 3 

org 
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forg d in the ſame Mint with 4rif.2us's Hiſtory 
of the Septuagint, which you have ſo admirably 
well confuted. | 

The Explication T have given of thoſe Texts 
of Scripture which make Mention of the Empire 
of the Aiedes and Perſians, is confirm'd by a 
parallel Paſſage of Polyenus, in his Dedication 
to Antoninus and Yerus, where he preſages that 
they wou'd obtain the Victory over the Per- 
ſians and Parthians. In this laſt Cafe, there is 
not the leaſt Pretence for a voluntary Coalition 
between theſe two Nations,or that they were joint 
Sharers in the Sovereignty. *Tis poſſible indeed 
that the Perſians might then have a Nominal 
King or Viceroy, as they had in Strabo's Time; 
but tis certain he was ſubject to the Parthians 
till Artaxerxes ſhook off the Yoke, and reſtor'd 
the Ferſians to their Independence and Empire, 
I can't imagine what other Account can be given 
for theſe two Nations being mention'd together 
on this Occaſion, than what I have aſſign d for 
the Medes and Perſians being jointly nam'd in 
the Bible. 
Archbiſhop Vſher*s Conceit, that Themiſtogenes 
was the Author of Xenophon's *avaCdors, againſt 
the Conſent of ſuch a Cloud of Witnefles as he 
has produc'd, is a very odd Paradox. To the 
nine Authors he has nam'd, all of unqueſtiona- 
ble Credit, I ſhall add eleven more, viz. * lian, 
ft Lucian, < Strabo, Stephanus, Euſtathius, in Dio- 


—— 
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wham, Heſychius, Polux, Harpocration paſſim, 
Anmonius the Grammarian in S dra, Snidas, 
and Tzetzes, Is it poſſible for any antient 
Fact to be better atteſted? The only Argument 
Uſher inſiſts on, is fairly accounted for by Pla- 


| tarch, whom he cites, and by Tzetzes. Tis 


true, they don't agree in their Reaſons for Xe- 
nophon's giving Themiſtogenes the Honour of this 
Hiſtory 3 but their Reaſons are very conſiſtent 
with each other, and are very properly brought 
if true. All the modern Authors of any Note, 
follow the Authority of the Antient, who were 
certainly the beſt Judges in this Controverſy. 
But ſetting aſide the Teſtimonies of the Old 
and New Criticks, the Conformity of the Style, 
and the Way of thinking in this Book, with 
the reſt of Xenophon's Works, is to me a De» 
monſtration, that either Xenophon was the Author 
of this Piece, or Themiftogenes of all the reſt 
that are father d on Xenophon. The Biſhop is 
ſingular in his Opinion; not one Critick, that 
I know of, having thought fit to follow him: 
But the Biſhop's Conduct, upon this Occaſion, 


| is eaſily accounted for. The Authority of the 


Cyropedia, for Reaſons which are very obvious, 
was to be maintain'd right or wrong, tho' all 
Antiquity thought it a Romance; and his 
'AreCd7rs, Which every Body knew to be a true 
Hiſtory, ſo groſly contradicting it, was a plain 
Proof that Xenophon deſignd it as ſuch. To 
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evade this Difficulty, and to vindicate the Au- 
thority of the Cyropedia, the Biſhop was forc d 
to father the *ayaCd75 on a different Author. 

Athenæus indeed tells us, that Artemo Caſ- 
ſandreus affirms that the Hdiaca, which paſs d 
under the Name of Xanthus, was writ by 
Dionyſius Scythobrachion: But he is ſo far from 
being of Artemo's Opinion, that he reproaches 
him with Ignorance, in not knowing that this 
Book had been cited by Ephorus, and that the 
Example of Xanthus ſet Herodotus upon writ- 
ing his Hiſtory. Both theſe Authors flouriſt'd 
Ages before Dionyſus Scythobrachion, as you very 
rightly obſerve 3 and the Paſſage of Suetoniu,, 
from which * Caſaubon infers the contrary, is 2 
Demonſtration againſt himſelf. So that 'tis 
plain Athexeus thought the Zydiaca genuine. 
"Tis cited as ſuch by Strabo, and by Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſenſis, the beſt Critick of the Politeſt 
Age that ever was, who at the ſame Time 
gives a very great Character of the Author: 
to ſay nothing of Pliny, Suidas, Stephanus and 
others, who make frequent Mention of this 
Hiſtory, without the leaſt Suſpicion of its be- 
ing counterfeit, So that we have all the ex- 
ternal Evidence can be defir'd to prove it ge- 
nuine: and as for internal Proofs, there are none 
to be had, there being nothing extant of this 
Hiſtory but a few Scraps, that can give us no 
Light one way or other. But after all, allow: 


* 
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ing this Hiſtory to be a ſpurious Work, it 
won't affect my Argument at all; for I dont 
ſuppoſe the Paſſage in Diogenes Laertius we are 
diſputing about, was borrow'd from the IJydian 
Hiſtory of Xanthus, but from another Work of 
his that treated of the Doctrine and Principles 
of the Magians, and is cited by * Clemens A- 
xandrinus.. So ſay Yoſſius, Du Pin, Harduie 
and Meuage; and tis infinitely more natural 
to ſuppoſe that he mention'd the Age of Zoro- 
aſtres in a Book which treated of a Sect of 
which he was the Founder, than in the Hiſtory 
of the. Lydian Antiquities; in which Zeroaſtres 
was no ways concern d. Artemo an obſcure 
Writer, againſt a Cloud of Witnefles. | 
But your other Anſwer is far better and I 
| think you are extremely in the right to ſuppoſe 
two Zoroaſtres's, Tis the Expedient I propogd 
to you in my laſt Letter upon this Subject ; 
and I think it impoſſible to reconcile the Gre - 
cian and Perſian Accounts upon any. other Hy- 
potheſis. This will render your whole Relati- 
on infinitely more probable; and your making 
the laſt Zoroaſtres not the Founder but the 
Reformer of the Magian Seft, will, in ſome 
Meaſure, account for. the little Mention that is 
made of him by the weſtern Writers; it be- 
ing poſſible that ſome of the Actions and Doc- 
triges of the latter, may,  thro' Miſtake have 
been Father d on the former Zoroafres, who 
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ave the firſt Riſe to that Sect ; and for that 
Reaſon was: moſt celebrated hy the Greek Wri- 
ters. Give me Leave to obſerve a Miſtake you 
have made in this Subject, in the firſt“ Part, 
which ſhoud be corretted im another Edition: 
You there cite Jamblichus, to prove that Py- 
thagorat was the Scholar f Zoroaſtres 3 but 
— ja the Place you mention, ſays only 
in general eng Pythagoras ere, with. he 
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That OCTAVIANUS' s Poſterity never en- 
1 30d be Repr. {0A 
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pina the Daughter of lia, 4 
Dae was the Mother 7 Caligula the 
Emperor, and of Agrippina the Mother of 
the Emperor Vero: So — Caligula was the 
great Gon oof © Auguſtus, and en his 
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of my Hiſtory. 1 muſt confeſs that about Octa- 


vius's Poſterity is a very great one. It is 4 
downright Blunder of my old Head, and I am 
glad ſo accurate and learned a Reader has not 
obſerv d more of them. This makes me hope that 
no more ſuch have eſcapd me. I have mended 
this, and all the others yon have taken Notice of ; 
only I cannot make Socrates 4 Sodomite. The 
Place in Juvenal which you mention, reflects on 
bim for his Affection to Alcibiades, as if that 
were 4 Sodomitical Amour. I am paſt labouring 
any further, being now paſt the ſeventieth Tear 
of my Age. If I out-live the enſuing Winter, it 
#5 more than 1 expect, or indeed deſire; for I have 
now upon me thoſe Decays both of Body and Mind 
8s make me fully ſenſible Gravis eſt & dura 
Senectus. Every body cannot live ſo long as my 
Aunt M. M. tho perchance I might have liv'd 
much longer, and in full Vigour, had not my 
eat Calamity come athwart me; conſidering that 
it is much that I have laſted ſo long. I bleſs God 


for all bis Mercies hitherto. 


Jan, Dear Couſin, &ci 


Norwich, Sept. 6. 1711, 
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ON THE 
Lacedemonian Government. 
ADDRESSED TO 
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Lacedæmonian Government. 


E learn from Herodotus, that the 
Lacedæmonian Government, or 
Civil Politie, was reformed by 
Lycurgus, before whoſe Time, 
it was ſuch, that it did not 
anſwer the Ends of Govern- 
ment either with Regard to 
foreign Affairs, or to their own 
domeſtick and private Welfare among one ano» 
ther: It appears from this, that it is not pecu- 
liar to Popiſh Tyrannies only, for Human Kind 
to ſuffer the greateſt Indignities and Cruelties 
under a Notion and Pretence of Government, 
as, you know, Fletcher * loves to maintain. 

* An eminent $cots Gentleman of Stun. 
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« This wiſe * Lau- giver made ſuch Checks i 
& the executive Part of the Government, that 
& in the Adminiſtration they reciprocally con- 
& trouled each other. e A664 

The Lacedemonian Government was the ſame 
with that of Crete, and the Baſis of each was 
ſettled upon this Maxim, that Liberty is the 
Chiefeſt Good of Civil Society, becauſe it is That 
which makes every Thing elſe we poſſeſs, our 
own. But without this Liberty, all Property 
centers in thoſe who govern, and not in them 
who are governed f. oh — — 

It is obvious that this valuable Liberty can- 
not be preſerved without ſufficient Security from 
Laws, which may create ſuch a Temperament 
in the Conſtitution of the Government, that a 
due Ballance in Property, Power and Domini- 
on is formed by it. From hence it is, that the 
Common - wealth of Sparta has been very rightly 
defined to be a Government of Laws, and not 
of Men; and what can reaſonable Creatures 
wiſh for, but to live under an Empire of 

WS ? 5. 

From modern Politicks we have been Taught 
the Name of the Balance of Power, but it was 
ancient Prudence Taught us the Thing, 

To ſearch to the Bottom into the Nature of 
this Government, (the Subject of our preſent 
Conſideration,) we muſt remember that Lycure 
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gus when he firſt begun to give a New Model 
to the Common-wealth, found the greateſt 
Part of the People to be wretchedly and defj 
rately poor, and ſome few exceſſively rich; 
his Intention and Deſign was to baniſh on the 
one Side, Envy, Fraud and Violence; and on 
the other, Inſolence, Luxury and Oppreſſion 3 
and together with theſe, Riches and Poverty, 
each of them, when in Extreams, Diſeaſes 
dangerous to the Tranquillity of a Common- 
wealth; upon this he perſuaded them to come 
into a new and equal Diviſion of Lands, and 
that for the Time to come none ſhould aim at 
Priority and Precedency in any Thing, but in 
Private and Publick Merit; that all ſhould 
live upon equal Terms with one another, declar- 
ing there ought to be no Difference between Man 
and Man, but what ariſes from the juſt Praiſe 
of Virtue, and a neceflary Reproach of Vice. 
After he bad gained this important Point, 
we are told that as he paſſed through the 
Country in the Harveſt-Seaſon, and ſeeing the 
Shocks of Corn all of a Size; he ſmiled and 
ſaid, the Country looked as if it belonged to 
Brothers, who had newly parted their Inheri- 
tance, Thus the Crimes which are perpetually 
committed out of the Love of Money, did of 
themſelves ſoon ceaſe. But this Golden Age at 
Sparta, when Gold it ſelf was of little Worth 
or Eſteem, declined 3 for fo early as in the 
Time of Cræſis, (the Lewis le Grand of that 
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Age,) the Lacedæmonians began to caſt amorous 
Glances upon the beauteous Metal, and being 
corrupted by him, they connived at the Slavery 
he brought upon the Grecian Republicks in 
Aſia, and by that Means they loſt their Bar. 
rier ; for the Liberty of a Government is as 
nice as the Chaſtity of a Woman : You know, 
dear Hammond, that if the Fair One gives up 
the Qutworks, the Citadel is not long main- 
rained, Some time after the equal Diſtribution 
of Lands (the Agrarian Law,) was ſhaken, 
though this was judged to be the immoveable 
Baſis of the Common-wealth. Then Covetouſ- 
neſs entered, and after that a ſtrong Tendency 
to Eaſe and Pleaſures, which ſoon overcame 
the Sober and Maſculine Temper of their firſt 
Inſtitution, inſtead of that private Integrity of 
Mind, and that Publick Probity of Manners 
towards their Friends and Neighbours which 
accompanied their Original State; Pride, Ava- 
rice 2nd Injuſtice, ſupported by Riches and 
Power, advanced in Triumph; and a Govern- 
ment that grows effeminate and weak at home, 
will ſoon become deſpicable and odious abroad 
and as it declines from Virtue, will fink in 

Glory, and fall to Ruin. 
- Thus you ſee, as a good Author expreſſes it; 
Eadem Fabula ſemper in Mundo agitur, mutatis 
duntaxat Perſons, which agrees with what 
Thucydides ſays in his third Book, Eadem ac- 
cidere, donec eadem Hominam Natura. Tuſtin 
in his Epitome of Zrogus Pompeius, thought an 
Author defective in Chronology, and taken 
| ſingly, 
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ſingly, not entirely to be depended upon, yet 
he is very uſeful for ancient Hiſtory; and par- 
ticularly in what he ſays of the Lacedemonian 
Government, in his third Book ; I refer you to 
him not being willing to tranſcribe the whole, 
though he giyes Hints ſufficient there, to form 
an Idea of that Republick. It was conſidered 
that the Body of a People ſhew no Avarice, 
but in deſiring to be equally taxed, nor no Am- 
bition, but to be quiet and happy under a juſt 
and well-poiſed Government. And it appears 
This was ſuch, for its Adminiſtration was lodged 
in the different Eſtates that compoſed the 
hole; the Kings had the executive Power in 
War, the Courts of Juſtice were in the Hands 
of the Magiſtrates by a Rotation of annual 
Succefſionsz in the Senate was lodged the Le- 
giſlature, to the People belonged the Choice of 
the Senators, and the Power of removing Offi- 
cers. Thus the Perfection of Government was 
aimed at in thoſe early Times; it was judged 
to conſiſt in governing ſo, as Men might ſeem 
to determine themſelves freely, while they were 
guided by the Laws, and the Subject had juſt 
Grounds to believe that his own Advantage and 
Profit conſiſted in Obedience; but to ſpeak my 
Thoughts, the Nature and State of Man reach - 
eth nat to the ideal Perfection of Government z 
Men can no more judge of their own Good 
than Children, ſome are too dull, and ſome 
too negligent 3 a Truſt is neceflary, from hence 
ariſes Government, but ſtill the Imperfections 
and Weakneſs of Human Nature mult go along 
with it, However 
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However abſolute Slavery is an unjuſtifiable 
Uſurpation upon Nature, and I cannot conceive 
how abſolute Governments exerciſed tyrannical- 
ly can think their ſuffering Subjects are under an 
Obligation of Obedience, becauſe ſuch ſervile 
Subjection implies a Man's renouncing his Res- 
ſon, which amounts to a Reaunciation of Hu- 
man Nature it ſelf. 

From the Lacedemonian Government Harriny- 
tan formed his Definition, which is the Baſis of 
his Oceana. An equal Commoan-wealth, ſays 
« that excellent Author, is a Government eſta- 
* bliſhed upon an equal Agrarian, ariſing in- 
« to the Superſtructures, or three Orders, the 
& Senate debating and propoſing, the People 
« reſolving, and the Magiltracy executing by an 
« equal Rotation through the Suffrage of the 
& People given by the Ballot“. 

How nearly this is drawn from Tycurgus's In- 
ſtitution, you may read with Pleaſure in his Life 
writ by Plutarch, and his Laws were kept in 
Sparta almoſt ſeyen hundred Years, and during 
that great Length of Time the Common-wealth 
flouriſhed in all poſtible Proſperity z he began 
with the forming of Youth, and in them their 
Courſe of Life was ſo ſtrict and auſtere, that 
War, when it was juſt and neceflary, ſeemed na- 
tural to them. Dzogenes ſaid, when he returned 
from Lacedemon to Athens, that be came from 
Men to Women; their Diſcipline was ſuch both 
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in War and Peace, that it made their City fear- 
ed as well as honoured by all their Neighbours. 
They were eſteemed the chief among all the 
Grecians, and had a directive Power over all the 
reſt. Sovereignty and Liberty were conſiſtent 
with each Perſon, and no Way prejudicial to one 
another; their Kings, tho' of the Race of Her- 
cules, were not uneaſy in having their Power li- 
mited, and the Legiſlature kept within their 
Bounds. You may obſerve in every Government, 
that when the executive Power is transferred to 
the Legiſlative, there is no Controul, nor can 
there be any Check upon them; the People in 
ſuch a Cafe muſt ſuffer without redreſs, they have 
no Reſource z becauſe they are oppreſſed by their 
own Repreſentatives. The Ephori, or Tribunes 
of the People, whoſe Authority in many Reſpects 
was above the King's, made the Government 
ſeem a Democracy; the Decrees of the Senate, 
(in whom the Legiſlature reſted,) were uncon- 
troulable; in this it reſembled an Ariſtocracy 
and the regal Power, which like the Soul did 
animate the whole, ſhewed ſomething Monarchi- 
cal in it. He had Power to do Good, but none 
todo Harm. The Conſideration of this Govern- 
ment was of equal Uſe to Sidney as well as Har- 
rington; the former has I think been longer in 
confuting Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarchal Hypo- 


theſis, than it deſerved, which makes that Part 


of his Work ſeem tedious 3 but his Notions of 
Government are generally right, and expreſſed 
with a Force, and Spirit, beyond what is com- 


monly to be met with. One Thing is very well 


worth 
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worth your Notice in this Author, and that is, 
the admirable Uſe he makes of Hiſtory, through 
the whole Courſe of his Book. Hiſtorical Re. 
flect ions are finely interwoven in all his Diſcour. 
ſes. Sucha Uſe of Hiſtory ſeems to be wanting 
in many Authors, who treat of Politicks. It is 
objected . againſt Sidney, that he makes the 
Grounds and Obligation of Subjection and Obe. 
dience to Government too Precarious and Looſe; 
but this Objection ſeems to be taken from ſome 
incorrect Expreſſion, which have fallen from his 
Pen, and do not ariſe from the regular Hy 
theſis he advances; and it muſt be conſidered, that 
this Work never had his laſt Hand. If you look 
into Sidney, I would adviſe you to read firſt the 
Anſwer that has been made to Filmer by Mr. 
Locke, and his Eſſay on the Original, Extent and 
End of Civil Government; that Piece contains 
the firſt Rudiments upon this Subject. I knowa 
Gentleman, who calls it the A. B. C. of Poli. 
ticks, But I might ſpare giving theſe Notices to 
you, who are an Adept in the Science. But to 
return to Lycurgusz when the regal Authority was 
put down at Lacedæmon he eſtabliſhed a Senate of 
twenty eight Men, to whom he joined two Kings 
Deſcendants of Hercules, as was hinted above, 
beſides the Fundamental Inſtitutions he left them. 
This Senate was to make Laws, Decrees and Or- 
ders for the governing of the Common-wealth, 
But theſe Laws were to have their Ratification 
from the People, who frequently refuſing to con- 
firm the Decrees of the Senate, the Government 
was ſometimes reduced to Difficulties; fo about 
one 
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one hundred and thirty Years affer Zycurges, 
Tbeopompus and Polidorus, at that Time the Kings 
of Sparta, transferred the Power of making Laws 
on the Senate: The People were ſoothed into 
the permitting of this by the Pretence of an Ora- 
cles commanding it; as a farther Comperſation, 
and to ſcreen them from the Tyranny that they 
might be liable to, either from the Kings, or the 
Senate, the Ephori were ſet up; and it is from 
the ſetting up of theſe high Magiſtrates, that the 
four hundred Years of the Duration of that Re- 
publick is computed by Thucydides. The nearer 
you inſpect and take a View of the Lacedemoniar 
Common-wealth, you will find, as I formerly 
hinted, the true Conſtitution of the Government 
to confiſt in this, that it contained in its Forma- 
tion a proper Diſtribution'of Power into ſeveral 
Branches, in the whole compoſing as it were one 
great Machine, and each grand Branch was a 
Check upon the other; ſo that not one of them 
could exceed its juſt Bounds, but was kept with- 
in the Sphere in which it was circumſcribed by 
the original Frame. From the Laws of eternal 
Reaſon, it is evident, that Number, Weight 
and Meaſure goes through the Civil, as well as 
the natural World; and as all Things were at 
firſt created, ſo are they ſtill goyerned with Rules 
— reſulting and flowing from thence - 
From this Reaſon and Neceſſity (the Words are 
Equivalent, and of the ſame Signification in the 
Language of the Schools) ariſes the Truth of that 
Political Maxim, which you tell me Mr, Har- 
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ley * often repeats; Res nolunt adminiſtrari diu: 
That is, a Government cannot ſubſiſt long under 
an i/ Adminiſtration, Obſerve that the Weight 
of the Propoſition reſts upon this, that ill Ma- 
nagement, Confuſion, and Diſorder cannot long 
ſubſiſt. Phyſicians ſay, that acute Diſeaſes either 
cure themſelves, or kill; ſo the Conſtitution of 
a Government either recovers it original State 
from under a wrong Adminiſtration, or it dies; 
that is, changes its Form, and is renewed under 
another, for Human Societies can never ceaſe and 
break up entirely. Even in Civil War, (the great 
Reproach and Blemiſh of Human Prudence, or 
rather of Human Nature) each Side maintains a 
juſt Government among themſelves, however 
monſtrous and barbarous they are to the adverſe 
Party. It is an agreeable Thought to conſider 
how many Millions of People lived happily and 
died quietly under the Spartan Government in a 
Succeſſion of ſeven hundred Years. I do not 
regard the Severities of the Diſcipline, with 
which their Youth was educated: It is the weak 
and only Cenſure with which the corrupt Advo- 
cates of Abſolute Monarchy could ever aſperſe that 
Republick. Theſe Men do not fairly conſider, 
thar the Severity they complain of, was amply 
recompenſed by the true and ſubſtantial Nouriſh 
ment it gave to the Seeds of innate Virtue among 
them; and afterwards it was ſtill more amply re- 
compenſed by the Reſpect and Veneration that 
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was paid to-thoſe Youths, when they became old 
Men. The private Virtue, which that rigid 
Education inſtilled, gave a Strength to their pub- 
lick Government; and it was that Strength en- 
abled the Common-wealth upon extraordinary 
Emergencies to right her ſelf toon, if I may uſe 
a Sea- Phra ſe, when Storms had brought her to 
lye almoſt à long Side. Such a Vigour we have 
once ſeen in England upon the late happy Revolu- 
tion ; and I wiſh from my Soul, that England 
— never want a like Vigour upon a like Occas 
ion. 
In Lacedæmon the diſtinct Function and diffe- 
rent Power of each Branch of the Government 
was well known, and therefore it was as well 
known among them, when an Encroachment 
and Invaſion-was made by the one, upon the in- 
herent Rights and inſeparable Privileges of the 
other. I ſhould be glad we could ſay the ſame 
Thing of our own Government here in England 5 
but the Boundaries and Limits of Prerogat:ve and 
Liberty are not yet ſo well ſtated with «s. To 
ſpeak with Freedom, and I hope without Of- 
fence to the learned and pious Body you repre- 
ſent &, I muſt tell you plainly, that the Clergy 
have for a great Number of Years contributed 
chiefly to perplex the Notions and muddle the 
Brains of the People about our Exgliſh Conſtituti- 
on; However I do as freely own they did their 


* Anthony Hammond Eſq; was Repreſentative for the 
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Duty very well, juſt upon the Revolution; and 
whatever their Theories were, they did at that 
Criſis act rightly per Viam Facti, as the Civilians 
term it. To reconcile their Practice then to 
their ſpeculatiye Maxims before and ſince, their 
Proceedings as freeborn Subjects to the Jura 
Sanguinis and the Indefeaſible Rigbts; that is 
their Buſineſs, as Sir Robert Marſbam uſed to 
ſay. But ſince I have touched' upon this Point, 
— me a Word; I am, dear Hammond, on 
the Side of Liberty, I have traced this Matter to 
Its Source, and it may be perhaps of Uſe to you 
at the Roſe or the three Tuns &. It may be obſery- 
ed, that Arguments ſupported with the ſtrongeſt 
Reaſons, and moſt convincing and cogent to us 
of the Larty, have not the ſame Efficacy and 
Weight with the Clergy 3 they ſtill oppoſe us, 
and contradict us even in Matters which we take 
to be the common and undoubted Rights belong- 
ing jointly and mutually to the Parſon as well as 
to the Pariſhioner. How is it poſſible, that Men 
of great Learning, Piety and Reaſon, ſhould not 
have the ſame Care of their own -and our Rights 
as we have, and the fame Conviction of what 
our Rights are, as we our ſelves have, upon 
clear Reaſon in plain Terms offered to them. It 
certainly can ariſe only from hence, we muſt ne- 
ceflarily differ in Principles, and-then it is not 
difficult to apprehend, that what is clear Senſe 
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to Men of my Principle, may not affect the Judg- 
ment, nor guide the Conſciences of very good 
Men of a different Principle from me. My Prin- 
ciple is, that the Xixg is King by the Fundament- 
al Law of the Land, and by the fame Law, and 
no other, the meaneſt Subject enjoys the Liberty 
of his Perſon and Property in his Eſtate, and it is 
every Man's Concern to defend this to his utmoſt, 
as well as the Xing in his lawful Rights and Pre- 
rogatives. | 
It is alſo my Principle that the Houſe of Lords 
and Commons are an eſſential Part of the Go- 
vernment, and eſtabliſhed by Laws of equal 
Force and Validity with thoſe by which regal 
Power is ſettled among us. According to this 
Principle every honeſt Man that holds it, muſt 
endeavour with equal Care and Courage to pre- 
ſerve the Frame of our Government in all Parts 
and Branches of it, and cannot in Conſcience 
give up the one to the other. He that from any 
indirect Motive, or from a Love of Eaſe ſhall de; 
rt from endeavouring this, will ſoon loſe the 
bvcetneß of that Eaſe which induced him to be 
either Falſe, or Remiſs in the Service of his 
King and Country. But while ſome of the 
Laity are labouring in this Service, there are 
thoſe among the Clergy, who act upon another 
Principle, which they brought into the World 
about the Year 1640. We agree that the King 
and Government is to be obeyed for Conſcience 
Sake, and the Precepts of Religion require Obe- 
dience not ony of the Subject here, but in all 
Parts of the World, to their lawful Governours 
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but this particular Frame of Government is out 
legal Conſtitution by the Laws of the Land. Mo- 
narchy by Divine Right cannot be bounded nor 
limited by human Laws, nor can it indeed effec- 
tually bound it ſelf. All Claims veſted in the 
People collectively, or in Particulars, either by 
the Conſtitution of the Government, or by Law, 
all Juriſdictions and Privileges of the Houſe of 
Lords, all the Rights of the Houſe of Commons, 
all the Liberties and Properties of the People are, 
according to this Principle, to be yielded up, if 
required, not only to ſerve the Intereſt, but the 
Will and Pleaſure of the Crown. The beſt and 
worthieſt Men, holding this miſtaken Notion 
muſt, if they a& conformably to it, ſurrender 
accordingly. Could the Lacedemonian Govern- 
ment haye held long, if a Party among them of 
this Stamp had prevailed ? This Principle was a 
main Occaſion of the Civil wars among us, and 
contributed ta bring us to the very Brink of Ruin 
before the Revolution; and if it ſpreads again, 
will be fatal to us by throwing us into Confuſions 
and Tumults: One Concluſion may be naturally 
drawn from the Subſtance of this Digreſſion, 
which will properly bring us to our Subject: 
The Ephori were the Guardians of Liberty at 
Sparta, as our Parliaments are here; and I muſt 
needs give the Preference to a Repreſentative of 
the People, as a better — againſt the En- 
croachments of regal Power, than their Ephori, 
or the Tribunes among the Romans, 

- The'Athenians making large Conqueſts in Aſia, 
began to eclipſe the Spartan Glory, upon which 
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a War enſued between them, and after various 
Loſſes ſuſtained by Athens, they took the City and 
diſmantled it. Soon after this Succeſs the War 
between them and the Feotians broke out, who 
were underhand aſſiſted by the Athenians, and 
openly by the Perſians. Here they felt Shocks 
unknown to them before that Time; I re- 

fer you to the Life of Zpaminondas the Theban, 
Next they were involved in the Holy War of that 
Age, and much ſtreightned by Philip of Mace- 
don 3 but till they held their Liberty, till Anti- 
gonus, one who ſucceeded in a Part of Alexander's 
Empire, defeated Cleomenes their laſt King, kill- 
ed his Brother and 6000 Spartans, entered the 
City, and was the firſt Man that ever was receiy- 
ed into it as a Conqueror, This was 221 Years 
before the Chriſtian Ara, and above 700 Years 
from Lycurgws. Thus I have in a few Words gi- 
yen you a Crayon of the Hiſtory of the Lacedæmo- 
mans, which may be a Guide to you in reading 
any of the Occurrences of that Government. The 
moſt learned Civilian P. Ærodius in his Collection 
of the Antient adjudged Caſes, (ab omni Antiqui- 
tate, as he expreſſes it, that agree with Reaſon, 
and tend to the Illuſtration of the Civil Laws, } 
has many more Caſes drawn' from Precedents a- 
mong the Lacedemonians, than from any other 
People; you may likewiſe obſerve that in Yale- 
rius Maximus the Inſtances of Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue taken from the Spartans, bear no ſmall Pro- 
4 portion in his Rhapſody. Having Lucius Florus 
h Fw in my Hands, (the Panegyrion Hiſtorian of 
Fr the Roman Common-pealth,) 1 cannot omit men- 
M 3 tioning 
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tioning the Account of a Defeat which he was 
to make the beſt of, and paſſing over the Number 
of thoſe ſlain and thoſe taken Priſoners: Hic 
paulam circumacta Fortuna eſt, tantùm ut plura 
eſſent Romane urbis Inſignia, cujus fere magni- 
tudo calamitatibus approbatur. Nam converſis 
ad externa Auxilia hoſtibus, cum Xantippum il- 
lis ducem Lacedemon miſiſſet, a viro militiæ peri- 
tiſimo vincimur, cum feda clade, Romaniſqz uſu 
incognita, vivus in manus boſtium venit for- 
tiſimus Imperator, [Regulus &. J This Action 
in our common Chronologies is placed 2 ; 3 Years 
before Chriſt, We cannot Form a juſter Idea 
of the Excellency and Efficacy of the Lacedamo- 
nian Inſtitutions and Laws, than by looking into 
the Lives of the great Men, who have been pro- 
duced under that Government; a Liſt of ſome 
of them are given us by Lucius Ampelius as fol- 
lows, Heurgus, Theopompus, Polydorus, Othry- 
ades, Leonidas, Pauſanias, Leander, Xantippus, 
Ageſilaus. 

The Antient Civil Government of all Greece, 
and that will take in Peloponneſus) may be con- 
— Firſt, in its Origination. Secondly, un- 
er the various Alterations it went through. 
As to the firſt, its Origin, we ſhall find that 
ſome Governments aroſe from Conſent and Com- 
pact, and that in particular Cities, ſome were in- 
dependent on any other for their Original, and 
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others owed their Original to neighbouring 
Cities, who ſent out Colonies to plant them. 

In the Alterations that happened in their Go- 
vernments, ſome of them aroſe by Conſent among 
themſelves, as was the Caſe of Zacedemon, and 
others of thoſe Alterations that aroſe by inteſtine 


Seditions, which made Way for Uſurpation, 


and others were changed by Conqueſt from 
Abroad. I have been the more minute in thoſe 
Diviſions, becauſe I am perſwaded they may be 
of Uſe in reading not only the Grecian Hiſtoty, 
but alſo the Hiſtories of all other Parts of the 
World, if you trace them from their firſt Sour- 
ces. For theclearer Diſcovery of theſe Points, 
as they relate to Greece it will be neceflary to 
conſider the Conſtituent Cauſe of Civil Govern- 
ment, the People, in their Origin, and in their 
Diſpoſitions and Manners: As to the firſt of theſe, 
we find two very differing Accounts, ſome ſay 
they were deſcended from Anceſtors, who came 
thither from Jonia, Doris and Æolia in Aſia Mi- 
nor; and others aſſert, that they were Aborigi- 


nes, or ſprung out of the Earth, where they in- 


habited, and had always lived thereabouts; this 
is all the Notices we can have of them from their 
own Authors; the latter of which, however 
falſe it may be, ſerves to teach us thus much, 
that the Country had been inhabited Time out of 
Mind: As to their Whimſey of being Aborigines, 
I think it ought rather to be looked upon as a 
frivolous Notion in their Philoſophy, than an 
Error in their Hiſtory 3 and fince they endeavour 
to perſuade us that all the wefters Nations were 
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derived and peopled from them, why may we 
not rather conclude in arguing againſt their No- 
tion, that they themſelves were Colonies from 
the South-Eaſt Parts, rather than that their Land 
peopled it-ſelf, unleſs they pretended to prove 
that their Soil was better able, and more diſ- 
poſed to bear Mankind than any other, If 
from the Origin we come to their Diſpoſitions 
and Manners in the moſt antient Times, before 
they coaleſced into their reſpettive Governments, 
we ſhall find them to have been very barbarous, 
and wandering from one Place to another in queſt 
of Food and Maintenance; thoſe who inhabited 
barren Countries, making frequent Incurſions 
upon thoſe that held the more fruitful, and theſe 
were often driven out to make Room for others, 
and afterwards thoſe again expelled. The moſt 
fruitful Countries were the conſtant Scenes of 
ſuch Viciſſitudes: Theſe Changes of Inhabitants 
were more frequent in Peloponneſus, than in At- 
tica, which being more barren was leſs moleſted 
with theſe Per-mutations. Beſides theſe Inroads 
among themſelves, they were no leſs harraſſed on 
their Coaſts by the continned Invaſions of Pyrates, 
(an inſeparable Conſequence of Naval Superiori- 
ty) who inhabited the Iſlands, and the Continent 
of Aſia bordering upon the Sea; which made 
them in thoſe early Times not venture to live 
near the Sea. Thus they were in a State of almoſt 
perpetual War both Abroad and at Home: It is 
very obſervable how theſe Accounts correſpond 
with our firſt Diſcoveries in America; and thus 
K continued in Greece, till Alinos King of In 
| 8 2 now 
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(now Candia) with his Fleet deſtroyed all the Py- 
rates, and ſet up ſeveral Governments, making 
his Sons, Princes. When the Seas were thus 
cleared, they became free for Trade, which induc- 
ed the People to live upon the Coaſts of Greece, 
and to apply themſelves to the Art of Navigati- 
on, tho' Lycurgus prohibited Trade, as tend- 
ing to foment Luxury, which was contrary 
to that Severity of Manners, and Parſimony of 
Living which he introduced; and tho that Au- 
ſtere Method did not contribute to extend their 
Conqueſts, it gave them a long Duration within 
their own Bounds. Concerning the particular 
Governments of Greece, ſome were free and In- 
dependenton any other, and many aroſe from 
Colonies: As for the Foundation of Sparta or 
Lacedemon, the Chronologers run it up ſo far back 
into the fabulous Age, that, we cannot depend 
upon any Thing certain either from Pauſanias, or 
Stephanus in his Treatiſe De Urbibus, who place 
the building of it above 1700 Years before the 
Birth of Chriſt, which was coeval with the Time 
when Jacob ſent his ten Sons to buy Corn in 
—_— From thence till the Reign of Menelaus 
all Things lye in Obſcurity; he was King of La- 
cedemonia, and his Story too well known to be 
mentioned; his Son- in- a Oreſtes having marri- 
ed Hermione, became King of Mycenæ and Sparta, 
this was ſoon after the taking of Troy, from 
which Ara, the Computation of the Grecia 
Hiſtory begins to acquire ſome Degree of Cer- 
tainty, and rhis was about the latter Part of the 


Age, when the Judges governed in rae, about 
1200 
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1200 Years before Chriſt. When the Line of 
Oreſtes failed the Heraclide, (or Deſcendants of 
Hercules) governed Lacedemon, Mycenæ and Co- 
rinth ; there were ſeveral Branches of them, but 
the Kingdom Sparta was in them, when LZycur- 
gus gave them the Laws he brought from Crete, 
or framed himſelf for them. He was Cotempo- 
rary with Homer, and lived about goo Years be- 
fore Chriſt. Ariſtotle at the latter End of the 
Tenth Book of his Ethics, ſpeaking of the Force 
and Efficacy of Laws, draws an Argument from 
the Example of the Lacedemonians, whoſe Le- 
giſlature had put the Education and Diſcipline of 
their Youth under the Direction of Publick Laws; 
and as they excelled their neighbouring Go- 
vernments in this Reſpect, ſo both Ariſtotle and 
Xenophon aſſign this as the Cauſe of that Superi- 

ority, which Sparta maintained over the other 

Cities of Greece, who being negligent in this 
important Point, a Diſſolution of Morals and 
Virtue was a Conſequence that neceſſarily follow- 

ed it. Thereare Inſtances among them of pro- 
ceeding to Judgment and Execution againſt State 

Criminals without tying themſelves down to the 

common Forms of their Courts of Judicature. 

When the Danger was great and imminent, they 
did not uſe the Formality of an Accuſation, and 

a legal Trial, but to prevent worſe Conſequences 

proceeded in a ſummary Way. This was an 

Atrainder among them, and Ageſilaus gave a 

Precedent of it, when, as Plutarch recites the 

Caſe; the City being beſieged by the Thebans un- 

der their wiſe and valiant General Epaminondas, 

nformation 
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Information was given that ſome Spartan Citi- 
zens were met together in the Night on a treaſon - 
able Deſign; whereupon Aeſilaus, by the Ad- 
vice and Authority of the Senate and Ephori, ſeiz- 

ed them upon the Spot, and immediately cauſed 
them to be put to Death, without any open Pro- 
ceſs, or Trial. Upon this Valerius Maximus ob- 
ſerves in his ſeventh Book, that it was a very 
prudent Action in Ageflans, in ſuſpending upon 
that Occaſion the Laws of Zycurgus, which 
ſtrictly forbid the Puniſhment of uncondemned 
Perſons : Comprehenſis autem & interfectos ſontibus 
eaſdem Lege 52 veſtigio reſtituit; atque utrumg ſi- 
mul providit, ne ſalutars Animadverſio, vel in- 
juſta eſſet, vel jure impediretur: Nag; ut ſemper 
eſſe poſſent, aliguando non fuerunt. That is, har- 
ing apprehended the Guilty, and put them to 
Death, he preſently reſtored the Laws again. 
Old Mr. Henry Nevil, whom you know they 
call Plato at the Grecian Coftee-Houſe *, from 
his being Author of an excellent Treatiſe, intit- 
led Plato Redivivus, or a Dialogue concerning 
Government : Anno 1681, wherein by Obſeryati- 
ons drawn from other Kingdoms and States, 
both Antient and Modern, an Endeavour is uſ- 
ed to diſcover the preſent Politick Diſtemper of 
our own, with the Cauſes and Remedies, This 
wiſe and experienced Gentleman fays, p. 248. 
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* In Devereux- Court without Temple-Bar is a Coffee 
Houſe ſo called, from „ originally kept by Mr. 
Eeorge Conſtantine a Gree 
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ee have ever thought that the Epbori of Sparta 
< were an admirable Magiſtracy, not only for 
& the Intereſt of the People, but likewiſe of the 
& Authority of the Kings, and of their Lives too: 
c For Plutarch obſeryes, that the City of 34ycene 
& and Argos had the Government with Lacede- 
& mon, and yet for Want of erecting ſuch an 
& Authority as was in the Spartan-Ephort, they 
cc were in tual Broils among them ſelves; 
« and for that Reaſon were ever beaten by their 
<« Enemies; whereas the Spartans were always 
« Victorious : And at laſt in both thoſe Cities 
cc the Kings were driven out, their Families ex- 
cc tirpated, and the Government turned to a 
« Democracy. We may ſee from this, that 
Theopompus ſhewed a great Penetration into Futu- 
rity, as well as Moderation with Regard to his 
own perſonal Power. When he inſtituted the 
Ephori, they told him he had leſſened the Gran- 
deur of his Children: He replied, he ſhould in- 
deed leave it leſs, but more laſting. Optimè qui- 
dam, ſays the Roman Author, ea enim demum 
Tata potentia, que viribus ſuis modum imponit. 
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DEDICATION 


To all thoſe * whom it may Concern. 


Qui capit, ille facit. 


HEN I conſider your great 
Zeal for your Country, 
how much 7 have expoſ- 

ves for its Ser- 
vice, and how little you 

bave improved your own Fortunes, I 

think it is but Juſtice to your Merits to 

make your Encomiums the Preface to the 
following Diſcourſe. It is you that have 


abated the Pride, and reduced the Luxu- 


ry of the Kingdom: You have been 
the Phyſicians and Divines of the Com- 
mon-wealth, by purging it of that Droſs 
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192 DEDICATION. 


and Dung, which corrupt the Minds, 
and deſtroy the Souls of Men. You 
have convinced us, that there 1s no Safe- 
ty in Counſellors, nor Truſt to be put 
in Ships under your Conduct. 


- You. have- cleared the Seas, not of 
Pyrates, but of our own Merchants, and 

by that Means have made our Priſons as 

ſo many Store-Houſes to repleniſh your 
Troops. In fine, to uſe-the Expreſſion 

of the Pſalmiſt, Tour Hearts are un- 
ſearchable for Wiſdom, and there ig no 
findin out your Underſtanding, When 

conſider all this, and compare your 
Merits with your Preferments, how you 
came by them, and your Behaviour in 
them, I cannot but think a ſtanding 
Army a collateral Security of your Title 

to them, and therefore muſt commend 
your. Policy. in promoting it. For by 
theſe Linge Reign, and Princes decree 
Juſtice. Theſe will be our Magiſtrates, 
who will not bear the Sword in vain, 
Theſe like the Sons of Aaron, will wear 
their Urim and Thummim on their Backs 
and Breaſts, and will be our Priefts, who 
will hew the Sinners to Pieces, as m - 
b nue! 
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muel did Agag before the Lord in Gil- 
gal. By theſe you will be able to teach 
us Paſſive Obedience, as Men having 
Authority, and not as the Scribes. You 
will have your Reaſons in your Hands; 
againſt refiſting the Higher Powers, and 
will prove your 17 Divinum by the 


Sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. 
rf — * Your Honouirgmoſt |. 
1 obedient Slave and Vaſſal, 
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ARGUMENT 
AGAINST 


A Standing Army, &c. 


Hen I conſider what a diſmal 
ERIE Scene of Blood and Deſolation 
bath appeared upon the The- 

Bay atre of 2 during the 

lCroth and. Progreſs of the 
Fa French Power, I cannot ſuffi- 
9 ciently applaud and admire 

our thrice happy Situation, by 
which we have long enjoyed an uninterrupted 
Courſe of Peace and Proſperity, whilſt our 
neighbouring Nations have been miſerably ha- 
raſſed by perpetual War: For lying open to 
continual Invaſion, they can never enjoy Quiet 
and Security, nor take a ſound Sleep, but Hercu- 


te like with Clubs in their Hands, ae” 
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theſe Halcyon Days which we enjoy amidſt ſuch 
a univerſal Hurricane, muſt be ſolely attributed 
to our Tutelar God Neptune, who with a 
Guard of winged Courſers fo . intrenches 
us, that we may be ſaid to be media inſuperabi- 
tes unda, and not unfitly compared to the Earth, 
which ſtands fixed and immovable, and never 
to be ſhaken but by an internal Convulſion. 
And as Nature has been thus liberal to us in 
our Situation, fo the Luxuriancy of our Soil 
makes it productive of numerous Commodities 
for Trade and Commerce: And as this Trade 
renders us Maſters of the Silver and Gold of 
the Eaſt and Weſt without our toiling in the 
Mine, ſo it breeds us Multitudes of able-bodied 
and skilful Seamen to defend the Treaſures they 
bring home; that even Luxury itſelf, which 
has been the Bane and Deſtruction of moſt 
Countries where it has been predominant, may 
in ſome Meaſures be eſteemed our Preſervation, 
by breeding up a Race of Men amongſt us, 
whoſe Manner] of Life will never ſuffer them 
to be debauched or eneryated with Eaſe or 
Idleneſs. But we have one Thing more to boaſt 
of beſides all theſe Felicities, and that is, of 
being Freemen, and not Slaves in this unhappy 
Age, when a univerſal Deluge of Tyranny has 
overſpread the Face of the whole Earth; ſq 
that this is the Ark out of which if the Dove 
be ſent forth, ſhe will find no reſting-place till 
her Return. _ | 

Our Conſtitution is a limited mixed Mo 
harchy, where the King enjoys all the Prero- 
Wop N32 gatives 
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tires neceſſary to the Support of his Digni 
255 R his People, and is only abridg. 
ed from the Power of injuring his own Subjects: 
In ſhort, the Man is looſe, and the Beaſt only 
bound; and our Government may be truly called 
an Empire of Laws, and not of Men; for 
every Man has the ſame Right to what he can 


acquire by his Labour and Ind as the King- 
cq y uſtry, Sub 10 


hath to his Crown, and the meaneſt 
hath his Remedy againſt him in his Courts at 
Weſtminiſter: No Man can be impriſoned, un- 


leſs he has tranſgrefſed a Law of his own mak - 


ing, nor be tried but by his own Neighbours, 
So that we enjoy a Liberty ſcarce known to 
the Antient Greeks. and Romans, | 
And leſt the extraordinary Power intruſted in 
the Crown ſhould lean towards Arbitrary Go- 
vernment, or the tumultuary Licentiouſneſs of 
the People ſhould incline towards a Democracy, 
the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors hath inſtituted a 
middle State, viz. of Nobility, whoſe Intereſt 
It is to trim this Boat of our Common-wealth, 
and to skreen the People againſt the Inſults of 
the Prince, and the Prince againſt the Popula- 
rity of the Commons; ſince if either Extreme 
prevail ſo far as to oppreſs the other, they are 
ſure to be overwhelmed in their Ruin. And 
the meeting of theſe Three States in Parliament 
is what we call our Goyernment : for without 
all their Conſents no Law can be made, nor a 
Penny of Money levied upon the Subject; fo 
that the King's Neceſſities do often oblige him 
to ſummon this Court, which is the Grand In- 


queſt 
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queſt of the Kingdom, where the People ſpeak 
boldly their Grievances, and call to Account 
overgrown Criminals, who are above the reach 
of ordinary Juſtice : ſo that the Excellence of 
this Government conſiſts in the due Balance of 
the ſeveral conſtituent Parts of it; for if any 
one of them ſhould be too hard for the other 
two, there is an actual Diflolution of the Con- 
ſtitution ; but whilſt we continue in our preſent 


Condition, we may without Vanity reckon our 
ſelves the happieſt People in the World. | 


But as there is no Degree of human Hap- 
_ that is not accompanied with ſome De- 
ects, and the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions are moſt 
liable to certain Diſeaſes z ſo the very Excel- 
lence of our Government betrays it to ſome In- 
conyeniencies, the Wheels and Motions of it 
being ſo curious and delicate that it is often 
out of Order, and therefore we ought to apply 
our utmoſt Endeavours to rectify and preſerve 
it: and I am afraid it is more owing to the 
Accident of our Situation, than to our own 
Wiſdom, Integrity or Courage, that it has 
yet a Being, when we ſee moſt Nations in 
Europe over-run with Oppreſſion and Slavery, 
where the Lives, Eſtates and Liberties of the 
People are ſubject to the lawleſs Fancy and 
Ambition of the Prince, and the Rapine and 
Inſolence of his Officers ; where the Nobility, 
that were formerly the bold Aſſertors of their 
Country's Liberty, are now only the Enſigus 
and Ornaments of Tyranny, and the People 
Beaſts of Burden, and barely kept alive to — 
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port the Luxury and Prodigality of their 
Maſters. | | | 

And if we enquire how theſe unhappy Nati- 
ons have loſt that precious Jewel Liberty, and 
we as yet preſerv'd it, we ſhall find their Mi- 
ſeries and our Happineſs proceed from this, 
That their Neceſſities or Indiſcretion have per- 
mitted a Standing Army to be kept amongſt 
them, and our Situation rather than our Pru- 
dence hath as yet defended us from it, other- 
wiſe we had long ſince loſt what is the moſt 
valuable Thing under Heaven; For, as I ſaid 
before, our Conſtitution depending upon a due 
Balance between King, Lords and Commons, 
and that Balance depending upon the mutual 
Occaſions and Neceſſities they have of one ano- 
ther; if this Cement be once broke, there is 
an actual Diſſolution of the Goverument. Now 
this Balance can never be preſerved but by a 
Union of the natural and artificial Strength of 
the Kingdom, that is, by making the Militia 
to conſiſt of the ſame Perſons as have the Pro- 
perty 3 or otherwiſe the Government is violent 
and againſt Nature, and cannot poſſibly continue, 
but the Conſtitution muſt either break the Ar- 
my, or the Army will deſtroy the Conſtitution : 
for it is univerſally true, that wherever the Mi- 
litia is, there is or will be the Government in 
a ſhort Time; and therefore the Inſtitutors of 
this Gothick Balance (which was eſtabliſhed in 
all Parts of Europe) made the Militia to con- 
fiſt of the ſame Parts as the Government, where 
Far Ring way General the Lords, by Vertu: of 
Dn | their 
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their Caſtles and Honours, the great Command- 
ers, and the Freeholders by their Tenures the 
Body of the Army; ſo that it was next to im- 
poſſible for an Army thus conſtituted to act 
to the Diſadvantage of the Conſtitution, unleſs 
we could ſuppoſe them to be Felo's de ſe. And 
here I will venture to aſſert, that upon no other 
Foundation than this can any Nation long pre- 
ſerve its Freedom, unleſs ſome very particular 
Accidents contribute to it : and I hope I ſhall 
make it appear, that no Nation ever preſerved 
its Liberty, which maintained an Army other- 
wiſe conſtituted within the Seat of their Go- 


vernment: and let us flatter our ſelyes as much 


as we pleaſe, what happened Yeſterday will come 
to paſs again, and the ſame Cauſes will produce 
like Effects in all Ages. And here I cannot 
avoid taking Notice of ſome Gentlemen, who 
a few Years ſince were the pretended Patriots 
of their Country, who had nothing in their 
Mouths but the ſacred Name of Liberty, who 
in the late Reigns could hardly afford the King 
the Prerogative that was due to him, and which 
was abſolutely neceſſary to put in Motion this 
Machine of our Government, and to make the 


Springs and Wheels of it act naturally, and 


perform their Function: I ſay, theſe Gentlemen, 
that could not with Patience hear of the King's 
ordinary Guards, can now diſcourſe familiar 
of twenty thouſand Men to be maintained in 
Times of Peace; and the odious Excuſe they 
ive for this infamous Apoſtacy is, That if they 
uld not gratify the Court in this modeſt 
2 — N + | Requeſt, 
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Requeſt, another Party would be careſſed, wh 
will grant this, or any thing elſe which is asked, 
and then they ſay Matters will be much worſe : 
as if Arbitrary Government was a different 
thing in their Hands from what it is in Others, 
ar that the Lineaments and Features of Tyranny 
would become _ and lovely when they 
are its Valets de Chambre. But let them not 
deceive themſelves, for if they think to make 
their Court this way, they will quickly find 
themſelves out-flattered by the Party they fear, 
who have been long the Darlings of Arbitrary 
Power, and whoſe Principles as well as Practices 
teach them to he Enemies to all the legal Rights 
and juſt Liberties of their native Country; and 
ſo theſe wretched Bunglers will be made Uſe of 
only to bring together the Materials of Tyranny, 
and then muſt give Place to more expert Archi- 
ects to finiſh the Building. | 
And tho' we are ſecure from any Attempts 
of this Kind during the Reign of a Prince, who 
Hath reſcued us from a Captivity, equal to what 
Moſes redeemed the People of 1ſrae! from; A 
Prince whoſe Life is ſo neceſſary to the Preſer- 
vation of Europe, that both Proteſtant and Po- 
Piſh Princes have forgot their antient Maxims, 
and laid aſide their innate Animoſities, and 
made it their common Intereſt to chuſe him 
their Patron and Protector; A Prince in whom 
we know no Vices, but what have been eſteem- 
£ Virtues in Others, viz. his undeſerved Cle- 
nency to his Enemies, and his expoſing too 
much that Life upon which depends not only 
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our Safety, but the Liberties of all — 
and the Proteſtant Religion through the World: 
I fay, was this moſt excellent Prince to be im- 
mortal (as his Great and Glorious Actions) we 
ought in common Prudence to abandon all 
Thoughts of Self-preſervation, and wholly to 
rely on his Care and Conduct. But fince no 
Virtue nor pitch of Glory will exempt him 
from paying the common Debt to Nature and 
Death hath a Sythe which cuts off the moſt 
noble Livesz we ought not to intruſt any Power 
with him, which we do not think proper to. 
be continued to his Succeſſors. And doubtleſs 
our great Benefactor will not regret this, or 
any Thing elſe that can reaſonably be demanded 
in order to compleat that Deliverance fo far 
advanced by his invincible Courage and Con- 
duct. For to ſet us, like Moſes, within View 
of the promiſed Land, with a ze plus ultra, is 
the greateſt of all human Infelicities s and ſuch 
I ſhall 22 — _ to be, whilſt a 
Standing Army mu ept up to prey upon 
our Entrails, and which mult in the Hands of 
an ill Prince (which we have the Misfortune 
frequently to meet with) infallibly deſtroy our 
Conſtitution. And this is ſo evident and im- 
portant a Truth, that no Legiſlator ever found- 


ed a free Government, but avoided this Charyb. 


dis, as a Rock againſt which his Common- 
wealth muſt certainly be ſhipwracked, as the 
Ifr aelites, Athenians, Corinthians, Achaians, La- 
cedemonians, Thebans, Samnites and Romans; 
none of which Nations, whilſt they — 

Liberty, 
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Liberty were ever known to maintain any Sot- 
dier in conſtant Pay within their Cities, or ever 
ſuffered any of their Subjects to make War their 
Profeſſion; well knowing that the Sword and 
Sovereignty always march Hand in Hand; and 
therefore they trained their own Citizens, and 
the Territories about them, perpetually in Arms, 
and their whoie Common-wealths by this Means 
became 10 r:4ny ſeveral formed Militias: A 
general Exerciſe of the beſt of their People in 
the Uſe of Arms, was the only Bulwark of their 
Liberties z this was reckoned the ſureſt Way 
to preſerve them both at Home and Abroad, the 
People being ſecured thereby as well againſt 
the domeſtick Affronts of any of their on 
Citizens, as againſt the foreign Invaſions of am- 
bitious and unruly Neighbours, Their Arms 
were never lodged in the Hands of any who had 
not an Intereſt in preſerving the Publick Peace, 
who fought pro aris & focis, and thought them- 
ſelves ſufficiently paid by repelling Invaders, 
that they might with Freedom return to their 
own Affairs. In thoſe Days there was no Dif- 
ference between the Citizen, the Soldier, and 
the Husbandman 3 for all promiſcuouſly took 
Arms when the Publick Safety required it, and 
afterwards laid them down with more Alacrity 
than they took them up : So that we find among 
the Romans, the beſt and braveſt of their Ge- 
nerals came from the Plough, contentedly re- 
turning when the Work was over, and never 
demanding their Triumph till they had laid 
down their Commands, and reduced themſelves 
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to the State of private Men. Nor do we find 
that this famous Common - wealth ever permit- 
ted a Depoſition of their Arms in any other 
Hands, till their Empire increaſing, Neceffity 
conſtrained them to erect a conſtant ſtipendiary 
Soldiery abroad in foreign Parts, either for the 
holding or winning of Provinces. Then Lux- 
ury increaſing with Dominion, the ſtrict Rule 
and Diſcipline of Freedom ſoon abated, and 
Forces were kept up at home, which ſoon prov- 
ed of ſuch dangerous Conſequence, that the 
People were forced to make a Law to employ 
them at a convenient Diſtance; which was, 
that if any General marched over the River 
Rubicon, he ſhould be declared a publick Ene- 
my: And in the Paſſage of that River this fol- 
lowing Inſcription was erected; Imperator ſiue 
miles, ſive Tyrannw armatus quiſqus ſiſtito, vex- 
illum armag; deponito, nec citra hunc amnem tra- 
jicito. And this made Cæſar, when he had 
preſumed to paſs this River, to think of nothing 
but preſſing on to the Total Oppreſſion of that 
glorious Empire. | 
Nor, as I ſaid before, did any Nation deviate 
from theſe Rules but they loſt their Liberty ; 
and of this Kind there are infinite Examples, 
out of which I ſhall give a few in ſeveral Ages, 
which are moſt known, and occur to every 
one's reading. 
- The firſt Example I ſhall produce is of Piſiſtra- 
tus, who artfully prevailing with the Athenians 
to allow him fifty Guards for the Defence of his 


Perſon, he ſo improyed that Number, that he 
| ſelzed 
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ſeized upon the Caſtle and Government, de: 
ſtroyed the Common-wealth, and made him- 
Telf Tyrant of Athens. 

The Corinthians being in Apprehenſion of their 
Enemies, made a Decree for four hundred Men 
to be kept to defend their City, and gave 
 Tymophanes the Command over them, who 
overturned their Government, cut off all the 
principal Citizens, and proclaimed himſelf King 

Agathocles being Captain-General of the 
Syracuſians, got ſuch an Intereſt in the Army, 
that he cut all the Senators to Pieces, and the 
Richeſt of the People, and made himſelf their 


. 
e Romans for fear of the Teutones and 
Cimbri, who like vaſt Inundations threatned 
their Empire, choſe Marius their General; and 
contrary to the Conſtitution of their Govern- 
ment, continued him five Years in his Com- 
mand, which gave him ſuch Opportunity to 
inſinuate, and gain an Intereſt in their Army, 
that he oppreſt their Liberty: And to this 
were owing all the Miſeries, Maflacres and 
Ruins which that City ſuffered under him and 
Ha, who made the beſt Blood in the World 
run like Water in the Streets of Rome, and 
turned the whole City into a Shambles of the 
Nobility, Gentry and Feople, 
The fame thing enabled Cæſar totally to 
overthrow that famous Common-wealth; for 
the Prolongation of his Commiſſion in Gaul, 


gave bim an Opportunity to debauch his _ 
2 an 


1 
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und then upon a pretended diſguſt he marched 


to Rome, drove out the Senators, ſeized the 
Treaſury, fought. their Forces, and made him- 


ſelf perpetual Dictator. 


Olivarott di Fermo deſired Leave of his Fellow- 
Citizens, that he might be admitted into their 
Town with a hundred Horſe of his Compani- 
ons ; which being granted, he put to the Sword 
all their principal Citizens, and proclaimed him- 
ſelf their Prince. | 

Francis Sforza being General of the Alila- 
neſe, uſurped upon them, and made himſelf 
Duke of Milan. | 

After Chriſtiern the Second King of Denmark 
had conquered Sweden, he invited all the. Se- 


nators and Nobility to a magnificent Entertain- 


ment, where after he had treated them highly 
for two Days, he, moſt barbarouſly butchered 
them. None eſcaped this Maſſacre but the 


brave Guſtavus Ericſon, who was then a Priſo- 


ner; but he afterwards eſcaping through a 
thouſand Difficulties, by his good Fortune, 
Courage and Conduct, drove the Danes out of 
Sweden, and reſtored the Swedes to their anci- 


ent Kingdom. Nothing then was thought too 


t for their generous Deliverer, every Mouth 
was full of his Praiſes, and by the univerſal 
Voice of the People he was choſen their King. 
And to conſummate the laſt Teſtimony of their 
Gratitude, they truſted him with an Army ; 
but they ſoon found their Miſtake, for it coſt 
them their Liberty; and baving granted that 
unum magnum, it was too late to diſpute any 

Thing 
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thing elſe: His Succeſſors having been pleaſed 
to take all the reſt, and now they remain the 
miſerable Examples of too credulous Generoſity. 
The Story of Denmark is ſo generally known, 
and ſo well related by a late excellent Author, 
* that it would be Impertinence in me to re- 
at it ;. only this I will obſerve, that if the 
ing had not had an Army at his Command, 
the Nobles had never delivered up their Go- 
vernment. . | 
Our Country- man Oliver Cromwel turned out 
that Parliament under which he ſerved, and 
who had got immortal Honour through the 
whole World by their great Actions; and this 
he effected by the Aſſiſtance of an Army, which 
muſt be allowed to have had as much Virtue, 
Sobriety, and publick Spirit, as hath been known 
in the World ſince, amongſt that Sort of Men, 
Ihe laſt Inſtance I ſhall give, is of a French 
Colony, as I remember, in the Vſt-Indies who 
having War with the neighbouring dans, 
and being tired in their March with the Extre- 
mity of Heat,' made their Slaves carry theit 
Arms; who taking that Opportunity, fell upon 
them and cut them to Pieces, a juſt Puniſh- 
ment for their Folly. And this will always 
be the Fate of thoſe that truſt their Arms 
out of their Hands; for it is a ridiculous 
Imagination to conceive Men will be Servants, 
when they can be Maſters. And as Mr. Har- 
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— — judicioufly obſerves, * Whatever Nation 
ſuffers their Servants to carry their Arms, their 
Servants will make them hold their Trenchers. 
; Some People object, that the Republicks of 
Venice and Holland are Inſtances to diſprove 
my Aſſertion, who both keep great Armies, 
and yet have not loſt their Liberty. 
I anſwer, That neither keep any ſtanding 
Fortes within the Seats of their Government, 
that is, within the City of Venice, or the great 
Towns of the United Provinces z but they de- 
fend theſe by their own Burghers, and quarter 
their Mercenaries in their conquered Countries, 
viz. the Yenetians in Greece and the Continent 
of Tah, and the Datch in Brabant and Flan- 
ders. And the Situation of theſe States makes 
their Armies, ſo poſted, not dangerous to them; 
for the Yenetians cannot be attacked without 
a Fleet, nor the Dxtch be ever conquered by 
their own Forces, their Country being fo full 
of ſtrong Towns, fortified both by Art and Na- 
ture, and defended by their own Citizens, that 
it would be a fruitleſs Attempt for their own 
Armies to. invade them; for if they ſhould 
march againſt any of their Cities, it is but 
—_ up their Gates, and the Deſign is 
S | 

But if we admit that any Army might be 
conſiſtent with Freedom in a Common-wealth, 
yet it is otherwiſe in a free Monarchy : for in 
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the former it is wholly in the Diſpoſal of the 
People, who nominate, appoint diſcard, and 
puniſh the Generals and Officers as they think 
fit, and it is certain Death to make any Attempt 
upon their Liberties 5 whereas in the latter, the 
King is perpetual General; may model the Army 
as he pleaſes, and it will be called High-Treaſon 
to oppoſe it. X | BY, 
And tho ſome Princes, as the Family of the 
AMedices, Lewis the Eleventh, and Others, laid 
the Foundation of their Tyrannies without the 
immediate Aſſiſtance of an Army, yet they all 
found an Army neceflary to eſtabliſh them; or 
otherwiſe a little Experience in the People of the 
.Change of their Condition, would have made 
them diſgorge in a Day that ill · gotten Power they 
been acquiring for an Age. 3 
This Subject is ſo ſelf-evident, that Tam almoſt 
aſhamed to prove it: For if we look through the 
World, we ſhall find in no Country, Liberty and 
an Army ſtand together; ſo that to know whe- 
ther a People are free or Slaves, it is neceffary 
only to ask, Whether there is an Army kept a- 
mongſt them; and the Solution of that prelimi- 
nary Queſtion reſol ves the Doubt: As we ſee in 
China, India, Tartary, Perſia, Ethiopia, Turkey, 
Morrocco, Muſcovy, Auſtria, France, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Tuſcany, and all the little Prin- 
Cipalities of Germany and Itahy, where the Peo- 
ple live in the moſt abandoned Slavery; and in 
Countries where no Armies are kept within the 
Seat of their Government, the People are free, 


28 Poland, Biſcay, Switzerland, the Griſons, Vi- 
- wee; 
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nice, Holland, Genoa, Geneva, Raguſa, Algiers, 
Tunis, Hamborough, Lubeck; all the free Towns 
in Germany, and England and Scotland, before 
the late Reigns. This Truth is fo obvious that 
the moſt bare-faced Adyocates for an Army 
do not directly deny it, but qualify the Matter 
by telling us, that a Number not exceeding 15 
or 20,000 Men, are a Handful to ſo populous a 
Nation as this. Now I think that Number will 
bring as certain Ruin upon us as if they were as 
_ Millions, and I will give my Reaſons for 

t. 

It is the Misfortune of all Countries, that they 
ſometimes lie under an unhappy Neceſſity to de- 
fend themſelves by Arms againſt the Ambition of 
their Governours, and to fight for what's their 
owns for ifa Prince will Rule us with a Rod of 
Iron, and invade our Laws and Liberties, and 
neither be prevailed upon by our Miſeries, Sup- 

lications or Tears, we have no Power upon 
rth to appeal to, and therefore muſt patiently 
ſubmit to our Bondage, or ſtand upon our own, 
Defence; which if we are enabled to do, we ſhall 
never be put upon it, but our Swords may grow 
ruſty in our Hands: For that Nation is ſureſt to 


live in Peace, that is moſt capable of making 


War, and a Man that hath a Sword by his Side, 
ſhall have leaſt Occaſion to make Uſe of ir. Now 
I fay, if the King hath twenty thouſand Men 
before-hand with us, or much leis than half that 
Number, the People can make no Effort to de- 
fend their Liberties without the Aſſiſtance of a 
foreign Power, which is a Remedy moft com- 
= O monly 
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monly as bad as the Diſeaſe z and if we have not 
a Power within our ſelves to defend our Laws, 
ve are no Government. "a 

For England being a ſmall Country, few ſtrong 
Towns in it, and thoſe in the King's Hands, the 
Nobility diſarmed by the Deſtruction of Tenures, 


and the Militia not tobe raiſed but by the King's 


Command, there can be no Force levied in any 
Part of England, but muſt be deſtroyed in its In- 
fancy by a few Regiments: For what will three 


or four thouſand naked unarmed Men ſignify a- 


gainſt as many Troops of mercenary Soldiers? 
What if they ſhould come into the Field, and 
fay you muſt chuſe theſe and theſe Men your Re- 
preſentatives, where is your Choice? What if 
they. ſhould ſay, Parliaments are ſeditious and 
factious Aﬀemblies, and therefore ought to be 
aboliſhed ; what is become of your Freedom? 
Or if they ſhould encompaſs the Parliament- 
Houſe, and threaten if they do not ſurrender: up 
their Government, they will put them to the 
Sword; what is be of the old Exgliſʒ Con- 
ſtitution? Theſe Things may be, and haye been 
done in ſeveral Parts of the World. What is it 
that cauſes the Tyranny of the Zurks at this 
Day, but Servants in Arms ? what is it that pre- 
Exved the glorious Common-wealth of Nome, but 
Swords in the Hands of its Citizens? 
And if beſides this, . we conſider the great Pre- 
ragatives of the Crown, and the vaſt Intereſt the 
King has and may acquire by the Diſtribution of 
fo many profitable Offices of the Houſhold, of the 
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the Navy, together with the Aſſiſtance of a 
powerful Party, who have been always the faſt 
and conſtant Friends to Arbitrary Power, whoſe 
only Quarrel to his preſent Majeſty is, that he 
has knocked off the Chains and Fetters they 
thought they had locked faſt upon us; a Party 
who hath once engaged us in an unhappy Quar- 
rel amongſt our ſelves (the Conſequence of which 
I dread to name) and ſince in a tedious and charge- 
able War, at the vaſt Expence of Blood and 
Treaſure, to avoid that Captivity they had pre · 
pared for us: I ſay, if any one conſiders this, he 
will be convinced we have enough to do to guard 
our ſelyes againſt the Power of the Court, with- 
out having an Army thrown into the Scale a- 
gainſt us, And we have found oftner than once 
by too fatal Experience the Truth of this; for if 
we look back to the late Reigns, we ſhall ſee this 
Nation brought to the Brink of Deſtruction, and 
breathing out the laſt Gaſp of their Liberty ; 
and it is more owing to our good Fortune, than 


to any Effort we were able to make, that we 


eſcaped the fatal Blow. * | 
And I believe no Man will deny, but if King 
Charles the Firſt had had five thouſand Men be- 
fore-hand with us, the People had never ſtruck a 
Stroke for their Liberties; or if the late King 
James would have been contented with Arbitrary 
Power without bringing in Popery, but he and 
his black Guard would have bound us Hand and 
Foot before this Time : But when, their ill-con- 
trived Oppreſſion came Home to their own 
Doors, they quickly ſhewed the World how dif- 
RNS RS. ferent 
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ferent a Thing it was to ſuffer themſelves, and 
to make other People ſuffer, and ſo we came by 
.our Deliverance. And tho' the late King had 
the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, People, and his 
own Army againſt him, and we had a very wiſe 
and couragious Prince nearly related tv the 
Crown, and backed by a powerful State, for our 
Protector, yet we account this Revolution next 
to a Miracle, 

I will add here, that moſt of the Nations I in- 
ſtanced before were enſlaved by ſmall Armies: 
Oliver Cromwel left behind him but 27,000 Men, 
and the Duke of Monmouth, who was the Darling 
of the People was ſuppreſſed with two thouſand 3 
nay, Ceſar ſeized Roms it ſelf with five thouſand, 
and fought the Battle of Pharſalia, where the 
Fate of the World was decided, with twenty 
two thouſand: And moſt of the Reyolutions of 
the Roman and Ottoman Empires ſince, were 
cauſed by the Pretorian Bands and the Court Jane- 
zaries, the former of which never exceeded eight, 
nor the latter twelve thouſand Men. Andif no 
greater Numbers could make ſuch Diſturbances 
in thoſe vaſt Empires, what will double Force do 
with us? And they themſelves confeſs it, when 
they argue for an Army; for they tell us we may 
be ſurprized with ten or fifteen thouſand Men 
from France, and having no regular Force to op- 

fe them, they will over-run the Kingdom. Now 
if ſo ſmall a Force can oppoſe the King, the 
Militia, with the united Power of the Nobility, 
Gentry and Commons, what will an equal Power 
do againſt the People, when ſupported by = 

oy 
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Royal Authority, and a never - failing Intereſt 
that will attend it, except when it acts for the 
Publick Good ? 

But we aretold, this Army is not deſigned to 
be made a Part of our Conſtitution, but to be kept 
only for a little Time, till the Circumſtances of 
Europe will better permit us to be without them: 
But I would know of theſe Gentlemen, when 
they think that Time will be? Will it be during 
the Life of King James, or after his Death? 
Shall we have leſs to fear from the Youth and 
Vigour of the pretended Prince of Wales, than 
now from an unhappy Man ſinking under the 
Load of Age and Misfortunes? Or will France 
be more capable of offending us juſt after this te- 
dious and conſumptive War, than hereafter when 
it has had a breathing Time to repair the Cala- 
mities it has ſuffered by it? No: We can never 
disband our Army with ſo much Safety as at this 
Time; and this is well known by theſe Conſpi- 
rators againſt their Country, who are ſatisfied 
that a Continuation of them now, is an Eſtabliſh- 
ment of them for erer: For whilſt the Circum- 
ſtances of — ſtand in the preſent Poſture, the 
Argument will be equal to continue them? If the 
State of Europe ſhould alter to the Advantage of 
France, the Reaſon will grow ſtronger, and we 
ſhall be told we muſt increaſe our Number. But 
if there ſhould be fuch a Turn of Affairs in the 
World, that we were no longer in Apprehenſion 
of the French Power, they may be kept up with- 
out our Aſſiſtance; nay, the very Diſcontents 
they may creat ſhall be made an Argument for the 
one 03 Continuing 
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continuing them. But if they ſhould be kept 
from oppreſſing the People, in a little Time they 
will grow habitual to us, and almoſt become a 
Part of our Conſtitution, and by Degrees we (hall 
be brought to believe them, not only, not dan- 


- 


erous, but neceflary ; For every Body, ſees, but 
ew underſtand ; and thoſe few will never be able 
to perſuade the Multitude that there is any Dan» 
ger in thoſe Men they have lived quietly with for 
ſome Years, eſpecially when the disbanding them 
will (as they will be made believe) colt them more 
Money out of their own Pockets than to maintain 
a Militia 3 and of this we have already an un- 
happy Experience. For King Charles the Second 
being connived at, in keeping a few Guards, 
which were the firſt ever known, to an Engliſh 
ing beſides, his Penſioners, , and his Beef · eaters) 
he inſenſibly increaſed their Number, till he left 
a Body of Men to his Succeſſor great enough to 
tell the Parliament, be would be no longer bound 
by the Laws he had ſworn to; and under the 
Shelter and Protection of thel he raiſed an 
Army, that had put a Period to our Govern- 
ment, if a Complication of Cauſes (which may 
re 755 happen again) had not preſented the Prince 
of Orange with a Conjunfture. to. afſert his own 
and the Nation's Rights... And tho we have ſo 
tely lrapgd this Precipice, yet Habit has made 
doldiers ſo familiar to us, that ſome who. pre- 
epd to be. zealqus for Liberty, {peak of it g 
Hardſhip, to His, preſent Majeſty,;gp refuſe bim 
25 many Mlen Fehde Fredecelſors got coulideriog 
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Laws; bt that his Government is built upon 
the Deſtruction of theirs; and can no more ſtand 

on the ſame Rubbiſh, than the Kingdom of 
Hea eaven be founded in Unrighteouſneſs, =@_ 

But the Conſpirators ſay, we need be in no 
Apprehenſions of Slavery, whilſt we keep the 
Power of the Purſe in our own Hands: Which 
is very true, but they do hot tell us that he has 
the Power of raiſing n, to whom no one 
dares refuſe it, 5 


— Ans tenenti 
Omnia dat Jui juſta negat, 


Fot it is as certain that an Army will raiſe 
Money, as that Money will raiſe an Army; but 
if this Courſe ſhould be thought too deſperate 
it is only ſhotting up the Exchequer, and die 
obliging a few Tally. Jobbers (hg have bought 
them for fifty per Cent. diſcompt) and there je 
be near three Milions a Year ready cut and drye 


for them: And whoever doubts whether ſuc 


Method as this is praQicable, let him look back 
to the Reign of Charles the Second, and I am a- 
fraid the Officers of the Exchequer have not much 
Reaſon ta yalue themſelyes fat their Payments in 
this Reign: At leaſt, the Purchaſers of the An- 
nuities are of that Opinion, and would be apt to 
tertain ſome unſeaſonable l J 1 vie 
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but the Publick Good, yet we ought not to haz- 
ard ſuch unuſual Virtue, by leading it into Temp- 
tation, which is Part of our daily Duty to pray 
againſt, But I am afraid we do not live in an 
Age of Miracles, eſpecially of that Sort; our 
Heroes are made of a coarſer Alloy, and have too 
much Droſs mixed with their Conſtitutions for 
ſuch refined Principles: For in the little Experi- 
ence I have had in the World, I have obſerved 
moſt Men to do as much Miſchief as lay in their 
Power, and therefore am for dealing with them 
as we do with Children and Mad-men, that is, 
take away all Weapons by which they may do ei- 
ther themſelves or others an Injury : And Ithink 
the Sheep in Boccalini made a prudent Addreſs to 
— when they deſired, that for the future 
olves might have no Teeth. 

When all other Arguments fail, they call to 
their A ſſiſtance the old Tyrant Neceſſity, and tell 
us the Power of France is ſo great, that let the 
Conſequence of an Army be what it will, we can- 
not be without one; and if we muſt be Slaves, 
we had better be ſo to a Proteſtant Prince than 
a * — one, and the worſt of all Popiſh ones, 
the French King. Now I am of Mr. Jobaſon s 
Opinion, that the putting an Epithet upon Ty- 
ranny is falſe Heraldry for Proteſtant and Po- 
piſh are hoth alike; and if I muſt be a Slave, it is 
very indifferent to me who is my Maſters and 
therefore I ſhall never conſent to be ruled by 
an Army, which is the worſt that the moſt bar- 
barous Conqueſt can impoſe upon me; which 
notwithſtanding we have little Reaſon to fear, 
whillt we keep the Segs well guarded, - 1 
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It is certain there is no Country ſo ſituated 
for Naval Power as England. The Sea is our 
Element, our Seamen have as much hardy Bra- 
very, and our Ships are as numerous, and built 
of as good Materials as any in the World: Such 
a Force well applyed and managed is able to give 
Laws to the Univerſe z and if we keep a compe- 
tent Part of it well armed in Times of Peace, it 
is the moſt ridiculous Thing in Nature to believe 
any Prince will have Thoughts of invading us, 
unleſs he propoſes to be ſuperiour to us in Naval 
Power : For the Preparations neceflary for ſuch 
an Undertaking will alarm all Europe, give both 
to us and our Confederates Time toarm, and put 
our ſelves in a Poſture of Defence. And who- 
ever conſiders that the Prince of Orange with fix 
hundred Ships brought but fourteen thouſand 
Men, and the mighty Spaziſh Armado, (then the 
Terror of the World) imbarked but eighteen 
thouſand, will be aſſured that no Invaſion can be 
ſo ſudden upon us, but we ſhall haye Time to get 
ready our whole Fleet, bring ſome Forces from 
Holland and Ireland, and prepare our own Mili- 
tia if there ſhould be Occaſion for it; eſpecially 
in Times of Peace, when we ſhall have the Li- 


berty of all the Ports of France, and ſhall or may 


have Intelligence from every one of them. 
But they tell us ſuch a Wind may happen as 
may be favourable to our own Enemy and keep 
us within our Ports; which I ſay, as France 
lies to England, is almoſt impoſſible : For if we 
lie about Falmouth, or the Land's End, no Fleet 
from Breſt or the Ocean can eſcape us without a 
e Miracle; 
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Miracle; and if the Deſign be to invade us from 
any Port in the Channel, a very few Ships (which 
may ſafely lie at Anchor) will certainly pre- 
yent it. Nor is it to be conceived. that That 
cautious Prince will be at a vaſt Expence for the 
Contingency of ſuch a critical Wind, or will 
ſend an Army into a Country where their Re- 
treat is certainly cut off, when the failing in any 
Part of his Deſign will bring a new War upon 
upon him, which lately coſt a third Part-of his 
People, a great many large Countries and ſtrong 
Towns, with all the Honour he had heaped up 
by his former Victories, to get rid of. | 
And here I muſt confeſs, that the mern 
tion of our Naval Force (which is our known 
Strength) for theſe laſt eight Years, is the ſtrong- 
eſt, as it is the moſt uſual Argument againſt me: 
Which unriddles a Myſtery I did not underſtand 
before, tho' I never was ſo fooliſh as to believe 
all the Errors of that Kind were the, Effects of 
Chance or Ignorance z or that loſing ſo many Op- 
portunities of deſtroying the French Fleet, had 
not ſome Extraordinary, tho" Occult Cauſes 
and yet notwithſtanding the reſtleſs Attempts of 
our Enemies, and the paltry Politicks of our own 
wretched Stateſmen, this Fleet triumphantiy de- 
fended us, ſo that our Enemies in eight Years 
War could not get one Opportunity of inyading 
„ aitvtia 2 
I is objedted, that the Officers of our Fleer 
may be corrapihy that àa Storm may ariſe 
which may deſtroy it all at; opce, and there: 


fore we ought to have two Strings to our * 
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By which J perceive all their Fears lie one way, 
and that they do not care if they precipitate 
us into, inevitable Ruin at home, to prevent a 
diſtant Poſſibility of it from France, But I 
think this Phantom too may be laid by a well 
trained Militia, and then all their Bugbears 
will vaniſh. This Word can be no' ſooner out, 
but there is a Volley of ſmall Shot let fly at 
me: What ! muſt we truſt our Safety to an 
undiſoiplined Mob, who never dreamt of fight - 
ing when, they undextook the Service; who 
are not inured to the Fatigue of a Camp, 
or ever ſaw the Face of an Enemy? And then 
they . magnify mefcenary Troops; as if there 
was an intrinſſck Virtue in a red Coat, or that 
a Raggamuffin from robbing of Hen- Rooſts, in 
two Campaigns, could be cudgell'd into a Hero. 
Tho I muſt confeſs the Conduct of the Court 
by induſtriouſiy enervating this Force, do in 
ſome Meaſure juſtify their Objections: For the 
deteſtable Policies of the laſtReigns were with 
the utmoſt Art and Application to diſarm the 
People, and make the Militia ufeleſs, to coun- 
tenance a ſtanding Army in order to bring in 
Popery and Slavery; and if any Methods were 
propoſed to make it more ſerviceable, the 
Cort would neyer ſuffer them to be debated ; 
and ſuch Officers as were more zealous in ex- 
erciſing their Companies than others, were 
reprimanded, as deſigning to raiſe a Rebellion. 
And now the worthy Pariots of this Reign 
are taking Advantage of the traiterous Neglect 
aud infamous Policies of 'thie "Iſt; "But why 

ä may 
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may not a Militia be made uſeful > Why may 
not the Nobility, Gentry, and Freeholders of 
England be truſted with the Defence of their 
own Lives, Eſtates and Liberties, without 
having Guardians and K aſſigned them ? 
And why may they not defend them with as 
much Vigour and Courage as Mercenaries who 
have nothing to loſe, nor any other Tie to 
engage their Fidelity, than the inconſiderable 
Pay of Six-pence a Day, which they may have 
from the Conqueror? 

Why may not the Laws for ſhooting in 
Croſs-bows be changed into Firelocks, and a 
competent Number of them be kept in every 
Pariſh for the young Men to exerciſe with on 
Holidays, and Rewards offered to the moſt ex- 
pert, to ſtir up their Emulation ? 

Why may not the whole Militia of Eng land 
be reduced to ſixty thouſand, and a third Part 
of thoſe kept by Turns in conſtant Exerciſe ? 

Why may not a Man be lifted in the Mi- 
litia till he be diſcharged by his Maſter, as 
well as in the Army till he be diſcharged by 
his Captain? And why may not the ſame Horſe 
be always ſent forth, unleſs it can be made ap- 
pear he is dead or maimed 

Why may not the private Soldiers of the 
Army, when they are diſperſed in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Kingdom, be ſent to the Militia ? 
and why may not the inferiour Officers of the 
Army in ſome Proportion command them ? 

I fay, theſe and other like Things may be 
done, and ſome of them are done in our own 
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Plantations, and the Iſlands of Ferſey and Guere- 
ſey, as alſo in Poland, Switazrland, and the 
Country of the Griſons 3 which are Nations 
much leſs conſiderable than England, have as 
formidable Neighbours, no Sea nor Fleet to 
defend them, nothing but a Militia to d 
upon, and yet no one dares attack them. And 
we haye ſeen as great Performances done for- 
merly by the Apprentices of London, and in 
the late War by the Vaudais in Savoy, the 
x in Catalonia, and the Militia in JIre- 
land, as can be paralleled in Hiſtory: And fo 
it would be with us, if the Court will give 
their hearty Aſſiſtance in promoting this 
ſign? if the King would ——_ in Perſon at 
the Head of them, and give Rewards and Ho- 
nour to ſuch as deſerve them, we ſhould quickly 
ſee the young Nobility and Gentry appear mag - 
nificent in Arms and Equipage, ſhew a gene- 
tous Emulation in out-vying one another in 
Military Exerciſes, and place a noble Ambition 
in making themſelves ſerviceable to their Coun- 
try: as anciently the Achaians and Thebans 
from being the moſt contemptible Nations in 
Greece, by the Conduct of Pelopidas, Epaminon- 
das, and Philopemen, came to have the beſt diſ- 
ciplined Troops and moſt excellent Soldiers in 
the World. 

They object, that ſuch a Militia as this 
is a Standing Army, and will be as dangerous 
and much more chargeable. I anſwer ; 

That there can be no Danger from an Army 


where the Nobility and Gentry of England — 
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the Commanders, and the Body of it made up of 
the Freeholders, their Sons and Servants; un- 
leſs we can conceive that the Nobility and Gen- 
try will join in an unnatural Deſign to make void 
their own Titles to their Eſtates and Liberties : 
And if they could entertain ſo ridiculous a Propo- 
fition, they would never be obeyed by the Sol- 
diers, who will have a Reſpect to thoſe that ſend 
them forth and pay them, and to whom they muſt 
teturn again when their Times is expired. For 
if I fend a Man, I will as ſurely chuſe one who 
ſhall fight for me, -as a mercenary Officer will 
chuſe one that ſhall fight againſt me: And the 
late Governmentsare Witneſſes to the Truth of 
this, who debauched the Militia more than ever 
I hope to ſee it again; and yet durſt never rely 
upon them to aſſiſt their Arbitrary Deſigns 5 as 
we may remember in the Duke of Monmouth 
Invaſion, their Officers durſt not bring them near 
his Army for fear of a Revolt. Nay, the Penſi- 
oner-Parliament themſelves turned ſhort upon 
the Court, . when they expected them to give the 
finiſhing Stroke to our Ruin. | 

To the laſt Part of the Objection, That this 
Militia will be more chargeable than an Army; 
I anſwer, That ſince (as I ſuppoſe) no Man pro- 
poſes wholly to lay them aſide, if we add the ex- 
traordinary Expence of maintaining twenty thou- 
ſand Men to the. ordinary Charge of the Militia, 
It is much more than ſufficient to make the latter 
uſeful. But if this Objection were true, it ought 
not to enter into Competition with the Preſer- 
vation of our Laws and Liberties z for it is better 
| to. 
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to give a third Part of my Eſtate, if it were ne: 
ceſſary, than to have all taken from me. x 
And tho' it ſhould be granted, that a Militia 
is not as ſerviceable as an Army kept to conſtant 
Diſcipline, yet I believe theſe Gentlemen them- 
ſelves will confeſs, that ſixty thouſand of them 
trained as before, are as good as twenty thouſand 
of their Standing N which is the Queſtion; 
for it is impoſſible to have them both uſeful at 
the ſame Time, they being as incompatible as 
broad and clipt Money, never current together; 
and therefore the Court muſt depend wholly up- 
on a Militia, or elſe they will not depend upon 
them at all. And this by the Way may ſilence 
that Objection, that we muſt keep our Army till 
the Militia be diſciplined ; for that will never 
be done whilſt the Court has an Army: And the 
ſame Objettion will be made ſeven Years hence 
as now; ſo that a ſmall Army can be of no Uſe to 
us, but to make our Fleet neglected, to hinder 
the Militia from being trained, and inſlave us at 
Home : For they are too few to defend us againſt 
an Invaſion, and too many for the People to op- 


I dare _—_ with the greater Aſſurance upon 
this Subject, having the Authority of as great 
Men as the World bath produced for my Juſtifi- 
cation. Aachiavel ſpends ſeveral Chapters to 
prove, that no Prince or State ought to ſuffer 
any of their Subjects to make War their Pro» 
feſſion, and that no Nation can be ſecure with 
any other Forces than a ſettled Militia. My 
Lord Baconin ſeveral Places bears bis ö 
aga 
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2gainſt a Standing Army, and particularly he 
tells us, that a mercenary Army is fifteſt to in- 
vade a Country, but a Militia to defend it; be- 
cauſe the firſt have Eſtates to get, and the lat- 
ter to protect. Mr. Harrington has founded his 
whole Oceana upon a trained Militia 3 and I have 
lately read a French Book, called, the Hiſtory of 
the Politicks of France, which ſays, Exſin ſi on 
veut ruiner les Anglois il ſuffit de les obliger a te- 
mir des Troupes ſur pied *, Nay, I believe no Au- 
thor ever treated of a free Government, that did 
not expreſs his Abhorrence of an Army; (for as 
my Lord Bacon ſays, whoever does uſe them, tho 
he may ſpread his Feathers for a Time, he will 
mew them ſoon after: And raiſe them with 
what Deſign you pleaſe, yet, like the t- Indi- 
an Dogs in Boccalini, in a little Time they will 
certainly turn Sheep-biters. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the Artillery 
of the World is changed fince ſome of theſe 
wrote, and War is become more a Myſtery, and 
therefore more Experience is neceſſary to make 
good Soldiers. But wherein does this Myſtery 
conſiſt ? not in exerciſing a Company and obeying 
a few Words of Command; theſe are Myſteries 
that the dulleſt Noddle will comprehend in a 
few Weeks. Nay, I have heard that the Modern 
Exerciſe is much ſhorter and eaſier than the An- 
cient, But the great Improvements in War are 
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in regular Encampments, Fortification, Gun- 


nery, skilful Engineering, &c, Theſe are Arts 
not to be learned without much Labour and 


Experience, and are as much gained in the Clo- 
ſet as in the Field; and-I ſuppoſe no Man will 
ſay, that the keeping Standing Forces is neceſ-. 


ſary to make a good Engineer. 

As to actual Experience in War, that is not 
effential either to a Standing Army or a Militia, 
as ſuch ; but the former may be without it, and 


the latter gain it according as they have Oppor- 


tunities of Action. It is true at preſent the Ar- 
my hath been trained up in a long War, and 
hath gained great Knowledge: but theſe Men 
will not be loſt when they are disbanded, they 
will be ſtill in England; and if the Parliament 
does give them a Gratuity ſuitable to the Ser- 
vice they have done their Country, they will be 
ready to reſume their Arms whenever Occaſion 

offers. | 
But I deſire to know of theſe Patriots, how 
comes an Army neceflary to our Preſervation 
now, and never fince the Conqueſt before? Did 
ever the prevailing Party in the Wars of 7ork 
and Lancaſter attempt to keep up a Standing Ar- 
my to ſupport themſelves? No: They had more 
Senſe than to ſacrifice their own Liberty, and 
more Honour than to inſlave their Country, the 
more eaſily to carry on their own Faction. Were 
not the Spaniards as powerful, as good Soldiers, 
and as much our Enemies, as the French are 
now ? Was not Flanders as near us as France? and 
She Popiſh Intereſt in _ Elizabeth's Ts as 
rong 
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ſtrong as the Jacohite is now? and yet that moſt 


excellent Princeſs never dreamt of a Standing Ar- 
my, but thought her ſureſt Empire was to reign 


in the Hearts of her Subjects, which the follow- 


ing Story ſufficiently teſtiſies. When the Duke 
of Alanſon came oyer to England,” and for ſome 
Time had admired the Riches of the City, the 
Conduct of her Government, and the Magnifi- 
cence of her Court, he asked her amidſt ſo much 
Splendour, where were her Guards? which Queſ- 
tion ſhe refolved a few Days after when ſhe took 
him in her Coach thro” the City, and pointing-to 
the People (who received her in Crouds with re- 
peated Acclamations) Theſe, ſaid ſhe, my Lord, 
are my Guards; theſe have their Hands, their 
Hearts, and their Purſes always ready at my 
Command: And theſe were Guards indeed, who 
defended her thro' a long and fucceſsful Reign 
of Forty four Years againſt all the Machinations 
of Rome, the Power of Spain, a diſputed Title, 
and the perpetual Confpiracies of her own Popiſh 
Subjects; a Security the Roman Emperors could 
not boaſt of with their Pretorian Bands, and their 
—_ and Weſtern Armies. 
ere not the French as powerful in Charles 
the Second and King James Time, as they are 
after this long and deſtrugive War, and a leſs Al- 
liance to oppoſe them? and yet we then thought 
a much leſs Army than is now contended for, a 
moſt in ſupportable Grievance; inſomuch that in 
King Charles the Second's Reign the Grand- Ju- 
ry preſented them, and the Penſioner- Parliament 
voted them to- be a Nuſance, ſent Sir J. illi. 
amſon 
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amſon to the Tower, for ſaying the King might 


keep. Guards for the Defence of his Perſon, and 
addreſſed to have them disbanded. And now our 
Apoſtates would make their Court by doing what 
the worſt Parliament ever England ſaw could not 
think of without Horror and Confuſion. They 
ſay the King of Fravce was in League with our 
late Kings, ſo he is with us; and he would haye 
broke it then, if he had thought it ſafe, and for 
his Intereſt, as much as now. But they ſay we 
have more diſaffected Perſons to join with him 
which I muſt deny, for I believe no King of Eng- 
land in any Age had deſervedly more Intere 


than the preſents and if during ſuch an expen- 


five War, in which we have conſumed ſo much 
Blood and Treaſure, paid ſuch vaſt and unequal 
Taxes, loſt ſo many thouſand Ships, and bore a 
Shock by recoining our Money which would have 
torn up another Nation from its Foundation, 
and reduced it to its ancient Chaos, when moſt 


Countries would have ſunk under the Misfortune, ' 


and repined at their Deliverance (as Men in Sick- 
neſs commonly quarrel with their deareſt Friends) 
I fay, if at that Time he had fo great and uni- 
verſal an Intereſt, there can be no Doubt but in 
Times of Peace, when the People reap the Fruits 
of that Courage and Conduct he hath ſhewn in 
their Defence, he will be the moſt beloved 
and glorious Prince that ever filled the Engliſh 
Throne, Ee 

I will make one Aſſertion more, and then 
conclude this —_— viz. That the moſt = 
" 2 
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ly Way of reſtoring King James, is maintaining 
a Standing Army to keep him out. 

For the King's Safety ſtands upon a Rock 
whilſt it depends 'upon the ſolid Foundation of 
the Affections of the People, which is never to 
be ſhaken till it is as evident as the Sun in the 
Firmament, that there is a formed Deſign to 
overthrow our Laws and Liberties; but if we 
keep a Standing Army, all depends upon the un- 
certain and capricious Humours of the Soldiery, 
which in all Ages have produced more violent 
and ſudden Revolutions, than ever have been 
known in unarmed Governments; For there is 
ſuch a Chain of Dependance amongſt them, that 
if two or three of the chief Officers ſhould be. 
diſobliged, or have Intrigues with Jacobite Miſ- 
trefles; or if the King of France could once again 
buy his Penfioners into the Court or Army, or 
offer a better Market to ſome that are in already, 
we ſhall have another Rehearſal Revolution, and 
the People be only idle Spectators of their own 
Ruin. And whoever conſiders the Compoſition 
of an Army, and doubts this, let him look back 
to the Roman Empire, where he will find out 
of twenty fix Emperors, ſixteen depoſed and mur. 
dered by their own Armies; nay, half the Hiſ- 
tory of the World is made up of Examples of 
this Kind: But we need not go any farther than 
our. own Country, where we have twice kept 
Armies in Times of Peace, and both Times they 
turned out their own Maſters. The firſt under 
Cromwel expelled- that Parliament, under which 
they had fought ſucceſsfully for many Tears; af. 
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terwards under General Monk they deſtroyed 
the Government they before ſet up, and brought 
back King Charles the Second; and he after- 
wards disbanded them, leſt they might have 
turned him out again. The other Inſtance is 
freſh in every one's Memory, how King Fames's 
Army, joined with the Prince of Orange, now our 
rightful and lawful King. And what could have 
been expected otherwiſe from Men of diſſolute 
and debauched Principles, who call themſelves 
Soldiers of Fortune; who make Murder their 
Profeſſion, and enquire no farther into the Juſtice 
of the Cauſe, than how they ſhall be paid; who 
muſt be falſe, rapacious and cruel in their own 
Defence: For having no other Profeſſion or Sub- 
ſiſtance to depend upon, they are forced to ſtir 
up the Ambition of Princes, and engage them in 
perpetual Quarrels, that they may ſhare of the 
Spoils they make. Such Men, like ſome Sort of 
ravenous Fiſh, fare beſt in a Storm; and there- 
fore we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they will be 
better pleaſed with the tyrannical Government 
of the late King, than the mild and gracious 
Adminiſtration of his preſent Majeſty, who 
came over to England to reſcue us from Oppreſ- 
ſion, and he has done it, and triumphs in it in 
Spite of his Enemies. bs 

In this Diſcourſe I have purpoſely omitted 
ſpeaking of the lefler Inconyeniencies attending a 
Standing Army, ſuch as frequent Quarrels, Mur- 
ders and Robberies, the Deſtruction of all the 
Game in the Country; the quartering upon pub- 
lick and ſometimes private Houſes; the influenc- 


ing 
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ing Elections of Parliament, by an artifical Dif- 
tribution of Quarters; the rendering ſo many 
Men uſeleſs to Labour, and almoſt Propagation, 
ther with a much greater Deſtruction of them, 
by taking them from a laborions Way of Liv- 
ing, to a looſe idle Life; and beſides this, the In- 
ſolence of the Officers, - and the Debaucheries 
that are committed bath by them and their Sol- 
diers in all the Towns they come in, to the 
Ruin of Multitudes of Women, Diſhonour of 
their Families and ill Example to others; and 
a numerous Train of Miſchiefs beſides, almoſt 
endleſs to enumerate. Theſe are trivial as well 
as particular Grievances, in reſpect of thoſe I 
have treated about, which ſtrike at the Heart's- 
blood of our Conſtitution, and therefore 1 
thought theſe not conſiderable enough to bear a 
Patt in a Diſcourſe of this Nature : Beſides they 
often procure their own Remedy, working Mi- 
racles, and making ſome Men ſee that were born 
blind, and impregnable againſt all the Artillery 
of Reaſon ; for Experience is only the Miſtreſs 
of Fools: A wiſe Man will know a Pike will 
dite when he ſees his Teeth, which another will 
not make Diſcoyery of but by the Loſs of a Fin- 


„ 4 
What have ſaid here againſt Standing Ar- 
mies, I would be underſtood of ſuch as are the In- 
ſtruments of 1— and their Country's Ruin, 
and therefore 1 need make no Apology to our 
own, which was raiſed by the Conſent of the 
Parliament in this juſt and neceflary War, and 
next unto GO and our great and * De- 
3 | verer, 
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liverer, have by their Bravery and Conduct pres 
ſeryed our Liberties, and the Proteſtant Religj- 
on thro Europe. For if in future Reigns any 
Deſigns ſhould be levelled againſt our Laws, we 
may be affured theſe Men would be diſcarded, 
and others promoted in their Rooms, who are 
fit for ſuch arbitrary Purpoſes, 

Nor do I think it reaſonable that our Army | 
ſhould be ruined by that Peace which by their i 1 
Courage and Fidelity they have procured for 
their Country; and I doubt not but the Gene- 
roſity and Gratitude of the Parliament will give 
them a Donative equal to their Commiſſions, 
which, when the Foreigners are paid and ſent 
Home, will amount to no extraordinary Sum; 
at moſt it is but ſuppoſing the War to have fix 
Months longer Continuance, which is an eaſy 
Compoſition for the Charge of keeping them. 

But if there are any Gentlemen amongſt them A 
who think we can no otherwiſe expreſs our Gra- 2 
titude, but by ſigning and ſealing our own Ruin, 
I. hope we ſhall. difappoint their Expectations, 

and not give the World Occaſion to tell ſo 

fooliſh a Story of us, as that we turned to Graſs 

one of the moſt powerful Monarchs in the World 

for breaking our Laws, that we maintained in 
eight Years War at the Expence of forty Milli- 

ons of Money, and the Blood of three hundred 

thquſand Men, to juſtify the glorious Action we 

hade done; that by it we preſerved all Europe 

+ beſides, and ſaſt our own Liberties; at leaſt I hope 
it ſhall not be ſaid we conſented to it. 


THE END. 
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